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Atention: LIQUID CHLORINE USERS 


Remember last year when an extra car was hard to get? Remem- 
ber your resolution to line up additional sources once the market 
went long? Today is the “tomorrow” you've been waiting for. - 
and here’s why you should talk things over with Westvaco. 


* * * * 


For 38 years Westvaco has been recognized as a leading caustic 
soda and chlorine producer but not as well known as a merchant 
seller of liquid chlorine. 


Recently, we materially expanded chlorine liquefaction facilities 
and have additional new liquefaction capacity coming on stream 


this Summer. To assure prompt delivery, our tank car fleet has 
also been materially expanded. 


Equally excellent is our South Charleston, W. Va., plant location 
for users in the New England, Middle Atlantic, Southern Coastal 
Plain and North Central states. In many cases, we are hours 
nearer than producers whose plants seem hundreds of miles closer. 


With capacity, cars, strategic location and wide-awake delivery 
service, we'd like to quote on your spot or contract business. 


WESTVACO CHLOR-ALKALI DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
161 East 42nd Street ° New York 17 
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Pliclite S-5 


in paints helps beat corrosion 








=~ STOPPING CORROSION on the vats, piping, structural steei, refrigera- 


tion unit and walls of the Lone Star Brewing Company's government Pi) 
cellar is easily accomplished with finishes bearing this mark — 
Photo courtesy Briner Paint Manufacturing Co., Corpus Christi, Texas. 


ATTLING corrosion, in a brewery for example, 
B calls for tough paint. Huge quantities of water, 
high humidity, heat, cold, mildew and fungus 
growth plus the action of yeast, beer, detergents, 
alkalies and other chemicals impose service condi- 
tions which cannot be met by ordinary paints. 


That’s why so many maintenance men have turned 
with success to paints based on PLIOLITE S-5. 
PLIOLITE S-5 is a high styrene-butadiene copoly- 
mer. With it, leading manufacturers make 
special corrosion-resistant finishes that: 


1. Apply easily + 2. Dry fast, even at low temper- 
atures - 3. Resist water + 4. Resist alkalies and 
other chemicals + 5. Are non-toxic + 6. Do not 
support mildew or fungus growth. 


Breweries are only one of many types of process- 
ing plants where paints made with PLIOLITE S-5 
do a better job longer. See your usual supplier 
about them. Include them in your specifications. 
Or write for details and a directory of manu- 
facturers to: Goodyear, Chemical Division, 

Dept. V-9417, Akron 16, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL 


DIVISION 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic ~T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Use-Proved Products —CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE * PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for industry 
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The new Condor catalytic 
cracking unit has a capacity of 
15,000 barrels per day. The 
crude unit in the background 
has a capacity of approximately 
45,000 barrels. Condor's new 
gas plant and compressor 
building are shown below. 


Located in the Po River Valley, and advanta- 
geously situated in relation to Italy’s fine Autostrade 
highway system, **Condor S.p.A. L’ Industria 
Petrolifera e Chimica,” exemplifies the regeneration 
of Western Europe’s essential industries. 

The basic engineering for Condor’s petroleum 
refinery process units was performed in the United 
States by Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, 
with detailed engineering, procurement, and con- 
struction management by the Corporation’s affiliate, 


E. B. Badger & Sons Limited. 


Write or call us for information as to how 
our experience may be of assistance to you. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BADGER PROCESS DIVISION 
AFFILIATED WITH E. B. BADGER & SONS LIMITED (LONDON) 


‘New York Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Houston San Francisco Los Angeles 


Toronto 
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When you deal with Power, you're 
always sure of getting any stainless 
item anytime — because Power carries 
the most complete stock anywhere, 


Stainless + Aluminum + Saran 
Fabricated to your requirements 


VALVES 


Stainless + Aluminum: Nickel « Lead + Monel 


Featuring Stainless Steel 
Flanged Valves a a 


FITTINGS 


Stainless + Aluminum + Saran 
Featuring the Quality Lines — Cameo 


Stainless Steel Screwed. F 
, Fb 
Welding Fittings... Oxithe 


Triclover Zephyrweld Fittings 


TUBING 


Stainless » Aluminum + Saran 


Featuring — Stainless 1 bing in all Guges 
v 9! goug 































































Speedy Delivery Everywhere! 
“Specialists in Corrosion 
Resistant Materials” 


4 Phone Now! 


N.J.—GRegory 3-2100 
N.Y.—PEnnsylvania 6-1388 
Phila.—GArfield 6-6448 


POWER 


STAINLESS PRODUCTS CO. 


354 HARRISON ST. PASSAIC, N.). 
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Alcoa Aluminum actually costs less 
than other corrosion-resistant metals. 
For example, Alcoa Heat Exchanger 
Tubes cost 4 the price of Admiralty, 
%, the price of Mild Steel, 4% the price 
of Stainless. Alcoa Aluminum tank 
cars cost 4 less than stainless steel 
cars, and Alcoa Aluminum Coiled 
Tube costs up to 40 per cent less than 


copper. 



















Alcoa Aluminum is resistant to attack 
by foods. Moreover, aluminum and its 
compounds are nontoxic. Aluminum 
‘equipment has found widespread use 
in the processing of foods and drugs, 


fe : 
( 


LIGHT WEIGHT 

Alcoa Aluminum drums and barrels, 
tank cars and trucks have the advan- 
tage of light weight, easier handling 
and more pay load. 





HIGH HEAT CONDUCTIVITY 


Aluminum (1100) has a thermal con- 
ductivity of 0.50 cgs units at 20° C, 
equivalent to 1,450 Btu per hour per 
square foot per inch of thickness per 
degree Fahrenheit. This high thermal 
conductivity is an advantage in the 
use of aluminum in equipment where 
efficient heat transfer is important. 


WON'T “SPARK” 


Because of its nonsparking charac- 
teristics, Alcoa Aluminum is used with 
explosives or inflammable materials. 
Combined with its other advantages, 
aluminum is ideal for powder plant 
machinery, ventilator fans in industrial 
plants, shovels in mines and chemical 
plants, and containers and tanks for 
gasoline, as well as chemicals. 


GOOD PERFORMANCE AT 
LOW TEMPERATURES 


Down to —320° F, Alcoa Aluminum 
actually improves 23 per cent in yield 
strength, 80 per cent in elongation, 
67 per cent in tensile strength. Millions 
of pounds of aluminum are now in use 
for tonnage oxygen production, nitro- 
gen removal, dewaxing, propane chill- 
ing, ethylene extraction and many 
other low temperature processes. 












RESISTS CORROSION 


The high resistance of Alcoa Aluminum 
to attack by water, foods and many 
chemicals has led to the use of this 
metal in processing equipment of many 

















EASY WORKABILITY 


Manufacturers find aluminum easy to 
machine, shape, form, cast, roll, ex- 
trude, forge and assemble with stand- 
ard tools and machinery. It can be 
joined by all methods of welding. Also 
certain alloys can be brazed. 








_ PROTECTS PRODUCT PURITY 


Alcoa Aluminum will not discolor or 
harmfully contaminate products proc- 
essed in it. It will not deteriorate 
lubricating oils nor form sludge or 
gum. Leading process engineers specify 
aluminum processing equipment for 
such compounds as acetic acid, naval 
stores and hydrogen peroxide. 
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TANK CARS 


HEAT EXCHANGER TUBES Ask your car builder about the advantages of lightweight 
An average-sized refinery can save $50,000 in first cost aluminum rolling stock. Or better still, write Alcoa. We 
by using Alcoa Aluminum Tubes. For details, write for have facts and figures on hundreds of liquid ladings that 
our free booklet, Alcoa Aluminum Heat Exchanger Tubes. can be safely, economically shipped in aluminum. 





COILED TUBE 


Alcoa Utilitube® is made of a specially selected alloy Alcoa Aluminum Pipe and Fittings offer many advantages 
providing easy workability and high fatigue strength. to the chemical, petroleum and food processing fields. 
It’s used for pneumatic control circuits, fuel lines, lubri- Also used for oil, gas, water, compressed air and mine 
cating lines and hydraulic systems. For details, write for drainage pipe lines. Write for the booklet, Alcoa Aluminum 
the free booklet, Alcoa Utilitube. Pipe and Fittings. 


4 Purity of many chemicals is protected by storage in 

STORAGE TANKS aluminum tanks, ranging in size from the very smallest 
to more than 200,000 gal. capacity. We'll gladly send 
you the names of reputable fabricators of aluminum 
storage tanks. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
906-K Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


1 would like more information on: 


(] Alcoa Heat Exchanger Tubes (_] Alcoa Utilitube 
(] Alcoa Aluminum for Tank Cars [_] Alcoa Aluminum Pipe 


ALCOA : [_] Aluminum Storage Tank Fabricators 
ALCOA © am 
a» 


Title 


ALUMINUAA ont 


Address 





ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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OPINION 


Top Steel Chemical 


To Tue Eprror: As a consistent reader 
of “CW” my reaction to your many 
articles is usually highly complimen- 
tary. However, I must take exception 
to “Steel-Strong Market” (Sept. 4) 
which discusses in detail the quantity 
and trends of the many chemicals and 
nonferrous metals required in iron and 
steel making, has one serious omission. 

The second greatest chemical re- 
quired for steel—quicklime (or “flux- 
ing lime’)—is not even mentioned. 
True, you cover the use of limestone 
(“flux stone”) accurately. No chemical 
is even remotely near limestone in 
consumption with its near 40 million 
tons per year. However, limestone 
should not be considered the same as 
lime even though lime is generally de- 
rived from it... 

When steel production was at its 

peak in 1952-53 the total lime con- 
sumption exceeded 1,500,000 tons per 
year. About 1,400,000 tons of this 
amount was used as a flux in open 
hearth and electric steel furnaces. 
(Some electric furnaces employ only 
lime as the flux.) The remaining 100,- 
000 tons was largely spread among 
such uses as wire drawing, pickle 
liquor neutralization, and water soft- 
ening... 
With a national trend moving slowly 
toward greater electric steel produc- 
tion, often replacing the open hearth 
. . . lime consumption in steel should 
continue to increase in the next 10 
years. 

I just thought I'd put this on the 
record, Quick and hydrated lime are 
too often overlooked or “taken for 
granted”... 

Rosert S, Boynton 
General Manager 
National Lime Assn. 
Washington, D.C. 


Right enough. Perhaps it is that we too 
were inclined to take quicklime for 
granted in this instance. However, we 
did detail lime consumption by steel- 
makers in two previous market anal- 
yses: “Better Times for Lime,” Jan. 31, 
‘58, p. 48, and “Count on Steel,” July 
25, 53, p. 67)—En. 


More on Cotton 


To THe Eprror: ... We enjoyed very 
much reading your story about cyano- 
ethylating cotton (“Chemical Build- 
Up for King Cotton,” (Aug. 21)... 
and your comments on the work of the 
Southern Laboratory . . . 

I thought that your readers might 
be interested in some other new prod- 


ucts made from cotton . . . either those 
that have been commercialized or pre- 
pared in relatively large experimental 
quantities .. . 

We would be glad to mail an outline 
of some of this work to anyone who 
requests it... As you know, involved 
in our various cotton treatment re- 
searches are such reagents as lead 
chromate, acetic anhydride, ethyl- 
amine, aminoethyl sulfuric acid, 
chloroacetic acid, propiolactone, allyl 
phosphorus compounds. . . 


C. H. Fisner 

Chief 

Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
New Orleans, La. 


Distinct, Separate 


To THe Eprror: In your news article 
on wollastonite production and pro- 
cessing (Sept. 11) you mention our 
company’s wollastonite deposits as 
being worked principally for manga- 
nese content . . . We feel that this 
statement is detrimental to our wolla- 
stonite operations . . . because the 
evidence of any manganese content 
in wollastonite makes it commercially 
unusable for the ceramics trade, etc. 
. .. Our product contains no mangan- 
nese whatsoever .. . 
Maurice Wi.Lows, Jr. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
California Limestone Products 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Sorry, we erred by indulging in an 
ambiguous phrasing. California Lime- 
stone Products has been mining man- 
ganese ore and it also has been mining 
wollastonite. The two operations, 
however, are distinct and separate. 
—Ep. 


‘First with Foam? 


To tue Eprror: Don’t look now but 
your polyurethane slip is showing! We 
have just read, with extreme interést, 
your article “Polyurethane Race: 
Foams Away First,” Sept. 4, p. 82... 
and you neglect General Tire and Rub- 
ber completely . . . 

For your information we imported 
a machine from Germany for the man- 
ufacture of polyurethane six months 
ago .. . We think this was the first 
machine in this country. It has been 
in production for some months at our 
Marion, Ind., plant . . . We also have 
a smaller laboratory machine, also 
oy in from Bayer, operating here 
at m 


We hold an original license from 


Farbenfabriken Bayer AG, Leverkusen 
... have done considerable experimen- 
tal work with various industries . . . 
have sold the foam for certain appli- 
cations... 

We have found, by the way, that the 
foam is unaffected by immersion in all 
solvents used by the dry cleaning in- 
dustry . . . is 100% safe to use in con- 
tact with the human body or as a 
breathing filter . . . even when heated 
at over 400 F the decomposition prod- 
ucts have been found safe to 
breathe .. . 

We believe that you wish to report 
all the facts . .. we wanted you to know 
that we are producing polyurethane 
foam and selling it—not just getting 
ready to do so... 

J. E. Powers 

Vice-president 

General Tire and Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


There’s been a good deal of secrecy sur- 
rounding who's doing what in polyure- 
thane foams so we appreciate Reader 
Powers’ raising the veil on General 
Tire’s activities. We didn’t, however, 
“slip” or “neglect” General when we 
were rounding up the information for 
our report. An official company spokes- 
man denied that the company even 
held a license from Bayer.—Ep. 


Flying Saucers? 


To THE Eprror: It seems to me that 
the chemical industry is being accosted 
not so much by a swarm of locusts but 
by a plague of dead fish “bobbling to 
the surface,” as you say... 

In several recent issues (Aug. 21, 
Sept. 11) you have reported on the 
problems that face companies in Niag- 
ara Falls and others on the West Coast 
. . » All are beset by anglers or other 
citizens who, everytime they find a fish 
dead in a river, shout aloud that the 
chemical companies and their effluents 
are to blame... 

It is about time, in my opinion, for 
chemical companies to muster the facts 
~and present them to the public—to 
point out just what they do to prevent 
stream pollution—and to stress that 
ow. § aren't guilty of every crime in the 


It could even be that some fish just 
die naturally . . . It reminds me of a 
problem that I faced some years ago. 
The company for which I worked 
bought a tract of land in a quiet resort 
area ... As soon as the land was bought 
and long before construction had even 
begun on any plant—stories cropped 
up in local newspapers about fish dy- 
ing. The company had to spend a great 
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° ° . ° Eimco is pleased to announce the 


deal of money—and time—on educating ° * 
the local people. But this sound ap- Eimco Burwell Filter 
proach to community relations paid 
pg rele ids etainen ehitiids ae which offers an important contribution to the efficiency of 
something akin to flying saucers . . . plate and frame pressure filtration. 
mass suggestion, or something of the 
sort eee 
Still, it is a serious matter, and one 
that I think you properly point to as 
holding serious consequences for the 
industry ... 
R. T. WrisLeY 
New Orleans, La. 


DATES AHEAD 


National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion, chemical section, Chicago, Oct. 
18-21. 


Packaging Institute, annual forum, 
Roosevelt hotel, New York, Oct. 25-27. 


Assn. of Consulting Chemists and Chem- 
ical Engine®ts, annual meeting and sym- 
posium, Belmont Plaza hotel, New York, 
Oct. 26. 


Plastics in Building Conference, spon- 

sored by the Society of the Plastics In- 

dustry, the Manufacturing Chemists’ : 

Assn., and the Building Research Ad- Here are some of the exclusive features: 

i Board, National Acad f . . 

parr note sesage Oct, 27-28. e Substantial elimination of the hand labor 
costs ordinarily required for plate and frame 

Society of Rheology, annual meeting, operation. 

National Bureau of Standards and Sher- : ss 

aton Park hotel, Washington, D.C., Mechanical instantaneous opening and clos- 

Nov. 3-5. ing. 


Ay: ialtatins. Chetan Mila asides Ability to keep filter in almost continuous 
technical conference, Biltmore hotel, Los operation. 

Angeles, Nov. 4-6. Provision for even cake formation over the 
siashishah* Sele Cents ak Lene entire plate surface, evenly dispersing the 
ham, sanmel seccting, Pelner Hous, coarse and fine feed material. 

Chicago, Nov, 15-17. Higher washing efficiency, washing free all 
eiddaieal Winiiteds Seite Cunndl cima soluble values with less than one pound of 


convention, Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New wash water per one pound of feed. 
York, Nov. 15-17. 


There are many other operating advantages which can be 
Magnesium Assn., annual meeting, Chase beneficially applied to your filtration work. The Eimco engineer 


hotel, St. Louis, Nov. 15-17. in your territory is available on request to supply full details. 


Natiiiiinn ik tedik: andl Mien a ee. Our Research and Development Center is prepared to run 
detias Chien. sonnel maaan. Vines tests and pilot plant determinations on your slurries. They 
House, Chicago, Nov. 18-20. will recommend the best filter for your work either pressure 


or vacuum, for only Eimco offers a complete li 
Chemical and Plastic Industries Equip- pel ta ncinen stds tan: er 
ment Salon, Parc des Expositions, Paris, e 
France, Dec. 2-12. 


American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ 
Assn., combined midyear and Eastern 
section meeting, Waldorf-Astoria hotel, 
New York, Dec. 6-8. 


Chemical Specialties | Manufacturers 
Assn., annual meeting, New Yorker 
hotel, New York, Dec. 6-8. 


American Institute of Chemical Engi- 174 Can’ a ‘meal 
neers, annual meeting, Statler hotel, Y c Se c ren Ecme é 
New York, Dec. 12-15. 





THE EIMCO CORPORATION 
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UNITED STATES STEEL offers... 
PROMPT and EFFICIENT SERVICE on coal chemicals 





clin aia wn aga 


eee es 


thes gE 


BENZENE 





TOLUENE XYLENE 





PHENOL CRESOLS 





CREOSOTE CRESYLIC ACID 


United States Steel has ten plants pro- 
ducing coal chemicals. When you order 


NAPHTHALENE PYRIDINE your chemicals from U. S. Steel, you 


are assured of service and shipment to 
meet your production needs. For more 


information, contact our nearest Coal 
ALPHA PICOLINE AMMONIUM SULPHATE 


Chemical Sales Office, or the United 
States Steel Corporation, 525 William 


Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
MIXED PICOLINES 


USS Coal Chemicals 
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NEWSLETTER 


It’s still in the daydream stage, but there’s some backing behind 
a plan to equalize prices for oil, natural gas and coal on an energy basis— 
so much per btu. It’s an idea that’s fraught with significance for the petro- 
chemical and coal chemicals industries. 

Texas oil authority Ernest O. Thompson told a group of oil and 
gas producers that he had spoken on the subject with Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey (who is in the coal business). 

A barrel of oil costs about $2.80; the equivalent amount (in heat 
value) of natural gas costs about 41¢; coal is costlier than either. An 
equalization scheme, its backers say, would shore up the tottering coal 
industry, gas producers would get a needed break, and imports of crude 
oil would be retarded. 

But the scheme implies government control over prices; and 
members of the Texas Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Assn., to whom Thomp- 
son was talking, prefer an open competitive market. 





Underscoring the association’s reluctance to accept federal price 
control was its action last week resolving to fight the Supreme Ccurt’s 
decision in the Phillips case (CW Newsletter, Oct. 2). 

A couple of days earlier oilmen across the country formed a 
committee to ask Congress in January to “correct mistakes made by the 
Supreme Court” in its June 7 decision. 





The National Science Foundation, taking its annual look at 
Congressional appropriations and spending plans for various research 
agencies, has found that the money to be committed to research in the 12 
months ending next June will be down 10% from that during the year 
ending last June. 

While the foundation’s figures covered agency obligations—i.e., 
money promised to be spent, rather than actual expenditures—comparisons 
of figures of different years still give a relative picture of research trends. 
Highlights: 

e Obligations for so-called basic research are up 10%—from 
$120 to $131 million. Additionally, the Defense Dept. has $35 million 
available for research and development, some of which can be earmarked 
for basic research. 

e Major decreases in research allocations come in capital 
expenses and in development and applied research. Obligations for new 
plants and facilities will be $158 million—down 28%; applied research, 
$1,669 million—down 2%. 

e Though physical sciences still get almost 90¢ of every federal 
research dollar, there’s a slight upward trend in spending for biological 
and social sciences. 





Merger of the CIO’s United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers 
and the Oil Workers unions won’t come off on schedule. The unions had 
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NEWSLETTER 


originally planned to join forces next month, but internal difficulties in 
the chemical union now make this impossible. 

The hitch came to light at the CIO’s executive committee meeting 
in Washington last week. At that time, CIO President Walter Reuther 
huddled with officials of both unions in hopes of pushing through a quick 
almalgamation. But he was advised that the chemical workers aren’t ready 
for two reasons: two newly elected officers of Gas-Coke—Vice-President 
Robert Buchanan and Secretary-Treasurer Cecil Martin—were against 
quick merger (CW Newsletter, Sept. 25) and can’t do an about-face now. 
Also, some locals claim lack of funds to send delegates to the proposed 
merger convention next Nov. 15. As a result, the merger probably will be 
delayed at least until January. 

Despite the bottleneck, all sides anticipate unification will go 
through. Reuther’s blunt warning to Gas-Coke that it won’t continue to 
get help from the CIO was enough to bring that union in line. The Oil 
Workers, who are ready for merger, are set to approve the plan at its 
convention in mid-November. 





National Fertilizer Assn. and American Plant Food Council are 
studying possibilities of merger. While discussions between the trade 
groups are only preliminary, there’s a good chance that a mutually accept- 
able plan can be worked out. Task groups met last week, and further 
meetings are on the docket. 





TT 


Mobay Chemical (the Monsanto-Bayer joint venture) has ac- 
quired a 200-acre site in West Virginia (CW, Sept. 25, p. 16) for an iso- 
cyanate and polyester resins plant. To be in operation in 12-15 months, the 





plant will have a capacity of several hundred tons/month. Mobay will fur- 
nish resins, additives and machinery to its licensed customers for con- 
version into finished products. Licensing negotiations are now under way. 

National Aniline, too, will be turning out isocyanates, at Buffalo; 
its unit, to be onstream within six months, will produce “introductory com- 
mercial quantities.” 


Dow Chemical wants to buy the Velasco, Tex., magnesium plant 
it operates for the government, but the Dept. of Justice is holding it up, 
claims the proposed purchase would violate antitrust policy. 

Dow’s lease on the 15,000 tons/year plant, the only government 
facility still operating, expires the end of this month. It can renew the 
lease but prefers to buy for as much as $13.5 million. 

e 





The roar about Rayonier has quieted to a murmur. Accused by 
local residents of killing fish with its effluents, the Jesup, Ga. cellulose plant 
was never proved culpable. No one could demonstrate that the wastes killed 
the fish, and subsequent dumping has not killed any. Hearings on temporary 
injunctions (CW, Oct. 2, p. 23), originally scheduled for last week, were 
indefinitely postponed. But Rayonier will institute rigid controls on dump- 
ing, will keep complete records in case of further trouble. 

. 





You can expect fast tax write-offs for many types of industrial 
equipment, despite published reports denying it. Top policy makers in the 
Treasury Dept. will loosen existing rules, feei that such loosening is in line 
with the Administration’s determination to stimulate investment. 


.. » The Editors 
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HOW HERCULES HELPS... 


.BUILD “UNDERGROUND” PENTAGON 


Most businesses are helped today 
by Hercules’ business . . . the 
production of synthetic resins, 
cellulose products, chemical cot- 
ton, terpene chemicals, rosin and 
rosin derivatives, chlorinated 
products, and many other chemi- 
cal processing materials—as well 
as explosives. Through close 
cooperative research with its 
customers, Hercules has helped 
improve the processing or per- 
formance of many industrial and 
consumer products. We welcome 
the opportunity to work with you. 


... STYLIZE KITCHEN CUTLERY 


MUSCLE FOR 


MOUNTAIN MOVERS — 
More than 1,000,000 Ibs. of 
Hercules® dynamite were 
used by S. é Healy Co., 
Chicago, to hollow out a 
mountain near Washing- 
ton, D. C., in the construc- 
tion of an alternate global 
communications center for 
use in case present Army, 
Navy, and Air Force facili- 
ties are knocked out by 
enemy attack, The task of 
carving this top-secret head- 
quarters out of solid rock 
would have been impossible 
without industrial explosives 
and excavating know-how. 


SHORT CIRCUITS 
STYMIED — 


Complicated electrical in- 
stallations give longer, more 
dependable service when 
vinyl wire insulation is made 
with Hercules Hercoflex® 
150. Hercoflex 150 is one 
of the Hereules family of 
vinyl plasticizers that are 
used in products ranging 
from toys to garden hose. 


EASY TO HANDLE — 


These kitchen utensils not 
only make a woman's job 
easier, but their brightly 
colored handles add a dec- 
orative touch as well, The 
handles are molded with 
Hercules Hercocel® cellu- 
lose acetate. In sales, de- 
sign, and production, 
Hercules’ services to the 
plastics industry keep prod- 
ucts on the move. 


HERCULES 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 992 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 
Paae Pi i Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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pes bubblebaths for ‘‘Lizzy’’—in 1 steel drum! 


ff hanotner Product Safely Shipped in 

4 __finiand PROTECTION-EERED* Containers” 
It’s a good bet that the last time your automobile 
was given a bath in one of the new, mechanized car 
washing stations, the cleaner used was Magnus 
Carfoam, Carfoam, one of a great variety of 
cleaning compounds produced by Magnua Chemical 
Company, Garwood, New Jersey, has played an 


nt role in the rapid growth of the ‘ ‘quick 
wash” auto laundry. ) 4 


j 


oy stn about four years ago, soncaierata dleanérs of 
9 | J the Carfoam type could not be packaged in ‘steel \ 
rs 06 drums because a lining had not yet been found that 
eould hold these products successfully. Then Inland 
Steel Container lining specialists went to work o * 
" and developed a speéial lining to do the job. Today 
“<“Magnus Chemical Company ships their entire output 
of liquid cleaners in steel drums. Problems of 
product contamination and damage losses during 
shipment have been virtually eliminated. 


| 
| 
\ 


Why not put your particular packaging problem 

into the hands of Inland’s lining experts. A call to your 
nearest Inland Steel Container representative 

is all that it takes. 


*The right container, with the right protective 
lining for your product 


Chemical Division, Dept. B 

INLAND STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY 
Division of Inland Steel Company 

6532 South Menard Avenue * Chicago 38, illinois 

Plants: Chicago—Jersey City—New Orleans 

“It's Better to Ship in Steel’’ 
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Tariffs’ Trial Balloon 


Nearly all the elements of the tiff on 
chemical tariffs—alleged injury to do- 
mestic producers, suspected subsidies 
for foreign manufacturers, need for 
protecting an essential industry—are 
involved in the current move by U.S. 
glue and gelatine producers to have 
tariff rates boosted by 50% on compet- 
ing imports. 

In this respect, the chemical indus- 
try can look at the glue makers’ case 
as a trial balloon that will show which 
way the protection-or-free-trade wind 
is blowing in Washington this autumn. 

At last week’s hearing before the 
Tariff Commission, New York attorney 
John Holbrook—speaking for the Na- 
tional Assn. of Glue Manufacturers— 
asserted that the recent recession 
coupled with rising imports had 
shaved glue company profits to a 10% 
gross that was forcing some firms out 
of business. He says that damage to 
the industry is apparent in deferred 
capital investments—“a general hesi- 
tancy” on the part of the U.S. pro- 
ducers to expand and modernize. 

In opposition to those views, an 
attorney for the glue importers pre- 
sented figures designed to show that 
the domestic industry has made sub- 
stantial profits over the past few years. 
Counsel Ellis Levy argued that in a 
number of cases, recent shutdowns of 
U.S. glue and gelatin plants resulted 
from causes other than foreign compe- 
tition. (He said one burned down, one 
was damaged by flood, three switched 
over to more profitable lines, and one 
dropped out of business when natural 
gas was found on the site.) Levy also 
denied that European governments 
were subsidizing exports of glues and 
gelatins. 

It’s a toss-up at this point which 
way the commission will decide. So 
far, the present commission has tended 
to side with domestic manufacturers 
seeking tariff relief under the escape 
clause of the Trade Agreements Act. 
But in this case, Vice-Chairman Joseph 
Talbot has hinted that he regards the 
manufacturers’ evidence of injury or 
threat of injury from imports as in- 
complete. In any event, the hearing 
should give chemical firms an indica- 
tion of what points the new Tariff 
Commission considers most important 
in escape clause proceedings. 
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U.S. Outpaces Rest of 
Free World* 


e Production of chemicals in 
the whole free world (outside 
North America) is today 8% 
smaller than in the U.S. alone. 
Distribution of production else- 
where: 


Western Germany ...... 20% 
Creat Deen cos ses 22% 
Other West Europe ..... 40% 
EE ies ve ke bee 10% 


e In 1953, U.S. chemical 
companies exported $819 million 
in chemicals—5.2% of total U.S. 
exports. Imports of chemicals, 
however, amounted to only $293 
million—2.7% of total U.S. im- 
ports. 


*Claims Shell Petroleum’s M. F. 
Mitchell. 











Powwow in the Hills 


The locale was overwhelmingly Amer- 
ican, but the topic was altogether for- 
eign. In the rambling, rustic, stone- 
walled Bedford Springs Hote] on the 
rim of the Alleghany Mountains in 
southwest Pennsylvania, the Commer- 
cial Chemical Development Assn.— 
holding its first resort meeting since 
its founding seven years ago—late last 
week delved into chemical develop- 
ments abroad and their importance to 
the chemical industry in the U.S. 

In this wooded region rich in U.S. 
historical lore, CCDA President Nolan 
Sommer adjured the more than 250 
delegates to take a long-range look at 
foreign chemical industries, view them 
as something more than merely a mat- 
ter of trade and commerce. Sommer, 
manager of American Cyanamid’s new 
product development department, de- 
clared that the ebb and flow of chem- 
ical business abroad would have a 
heavy impact on research and process 
development in the U.S. 

Instead of charging into the old 
argument over tariffs, the two-day 
meeting moved along on what many 
delegates—including some holding 
deep-seated protectionist sentiments 
—felt was a more constructive tack: 
what U.S. chemical companies can do 
about meeting the challenge posed by 











the continuing growth of foreign in- 
dustries. 

Foreign Fears Assuaged: Much en- 
couragement, along with a_ sober 
warning, came from M. F. Mitchell, 
general manager of chemical industry 
administration for Shell Petroleum, 
Ltd., who was brought over from 
London last week to be principal 
speaker at the outing. He asserted that 
U.S. chemical producers can find prof- 
itable markets abroad, and that the 
threat of foreign competition has been 
overrated. However, even the nippy 
autumn air that blew in from the 
mountains didn’t have a more eye- 
opening effect on the delegates than 
Mitchell’s estimate that while chemi- 
cal production in the U.S. has in- 
creased by about 20% since 1950, the 
corresponding figure for Europe has 
been 30%, 

Despite this, he said, U.S. producers 
have little to fear from low-cost for- 
eign chemical competition. Among 
factors favoring U.S. companies, he 
explained, are the fact that a number 
of American products are not being 
produced abroad and have no accept- 
able foreign substitute; the fact that 
many products can be made in large 
volume at low cost in the U.S. due to 
well-engineered plants; the more fav- 
orable political and economic climate 
enjoyed by U.S. and Canadian firms; 
and the fact that Europeans don’t em- 
phasize product development and 
commercial research as much as the 
Americans. 

U.S. chemical exports can’t be built 
up by random sales abroad, Mitchell 
declared. His prescription for success- 
ful foreign trade: “build _ solidly, 
steadily, shoulder-to-shoulder with the 
foreign producer.” This requires an 
understanding of the problems of for- 
eign producers, a recognition of their 
different methods of approach, and a 
realization that international trade 
must operate as nearly as possible 
freely and easily. 

After getting that broad picture the 
first day, delegates spent the second 
day studying case histories of various 
U.S. companies’ foreign ventures. 
Throughout the meeting, as in the 
speech by Pfizer International's Presi- 
dent C. A. Specht on financing foreign 
chemical and pharmaceutical opera- 
tions, the tone of the sessions was one 
of “positive action, guided by en- 
lightened self-interest.” 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY . 


BROWNELL: Will arrest “any trend toward concentration in an industry.” 


Crack-down on Mergers 


A new hard line on mergers is shaping 
up this week in Washington. And 
while its impact may not be immedi- 
ately felt by chemical companies, it’s 
sure to have an impact on any future 
interindustry amalgamations. The sig- 
nificant test case: last week's decision 
by Attorney General Brownell against 
the proposed merger of Bethlehem 
Steel Co. and Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Co. 
Up to now the antimerger law passed 
in 1950 hasn’t really put a roadblock 
in the path of the many mergers tak- 
ing place in the chemical industry 
(see box), Why? For the most part, 
mergers in chemicals have been based 
on need to diversify and integrate— 
which, all other things being equal, 
has tended to aid in their approval. 
There is one precedent, however, in 
the paper and pulp industry that dem- 
onstrates that the antitrusters will go 
to court to stop a merger they think 
should not take place. In March of 
this year, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion charged Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
of San Francisco with illegally buying 
up a competitor, the St. Helens Pulp 
and Paper Co. The charge: Crown 
Zellerbach controlled 50% and St. 
Helens 20% of the total sales of kraft 
paper and other paper products in the 
Western states area. The only other 
major competitor—Longview Fibre Co. 
—has about 15% of the market. 
Brownell’s turndown of the Bethle- 
hem-Youngstown merger proposal 
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dramatizes an entirely different type 
of antitrust problem—one that up to 
now has been outlined only vaguely. 
“It all hinges,” as one Justice Dept. 
official succinctly puts it, “on whether 
the amalgamation tends to substan- 
tially lessen competition.” The merger 
(to be disapproved now) need not 
either produce a monopoly or even 
tend toward monopoly. All that’s nec- 
essary to bring about a court case is 
for either the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion or the Dept. of Justice to contend 
that there is a reasonable probability 
that competition in general may be 
lessened. And that, needless to say, is 
much easier than having to prove 
either that a monopoly exists or will 
exist if the merger takes place. 

That precisely was the question 
Brownell faced when Bethlehem and 
Youngstown proposed that their com- 
panies—the second and the sixth larg- 
est steel producers in the country—join 
forces. Bethlehem with assets totaling 
$1783 million and Youngstown with 
assets of $514 million together would 
have assets of $2297 million, com- 
pared with U.S. Steel’s $3247 million 
~largest in the industry. 

Brownell had no precedent of much 
help in the steel negotiations. The 
importance of his decision, however, is 
far-reaching. If the Bethlehem- 
Youngstown merger could have been 
approved, it would have been easier 
for chemical companies to argue for 
mergers of their own. 


There’s no doubt from the legisla- 
tive history of the 1950 antitrust law 
that Congress was erecting a big ob- 
stacle to the wave of postwar mergers 
too. Brownell’s ruling just proves that 
Congress did its job well: if there's 
any wisp of doubt about a merger, 
the antitrusters will feel they have to 
turn it down. 

Chance of a Court Ruling: From 
the tenor of government feeling, 
there’s not much chance that even a 
court ruling on the Brownell decision 
would change matters much. 

Key antitrusters say privately that 
they would welcome a test of the 
law in Bethlehem-Youngstown case. 
They're convinced they would win 
hands down. Aside from this, they feei 
it would be a good case, from the legal 
standpoint, on which to get a court 
interpretation on the meaning of the 
new law. 

Moreover, proceedings would take 
a couple of years to come to a final 
decision, whether it went to the Su- 
preme Court or not. And in the mean- 
time, there’s a chance that Brownell 
will recommend changes in the 1950 
law. In a recent speech in New York 
rendering his merger decision, for ex- 
ample, he promised to recommend 
antitrust revisions now being fash- 
ioned by his special study committee 
of lawyers and economists—a group 
said to have been working secretly on 
the project for over a year. 

Best guess: the committee will 
suggest recommendations to make the 
antitrust laws more in keeping with a 
middle-of-the-road economic and _ so- 
cial administration now in vogue. 

Interim Mergers: In the meantime, 
however, many chemical companies 
will be wondering just where they 
stand on merger possibilities. “The 
safest way to play it,” says one com- 
pany lawyer, “would be to clear your 
plans with either the Federal Trade 
Commission or the Antitrust Division 
of the Justice Dept. You can take your 
choice; but if you go to one and get a 
turndown, you won't get a second 
chance with the other agency. FTC 
has already filed cases against com- 
panies that have ignored its rulings; 
Justice promises to do the same.” 

It means, therefore, that in terms of 
the government, no one can really tell 
any company whether a merger plan 
is acceptable or not. That means that 
the only thing corporate legal staffs 
have to rely on is the way the anti- 
trusters have ruled so far. In general, 
most companies can feel they're safe 
in going ahead with merger plans—f: 

e They're in a bad financial posi- 
tion or steadily losing place in their 
industry. 
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e It’s strictly a case of diversifica- 
tion. As long as there is no question of 
reducing competition in the new field 
the company’s entering, it’s ca solid 
ground. 

e The company’s a minor factor in 
its own industry. The antimerger law 
was designed not to hold down the 
little fellows, but to keep the big ones 
from getting ever bigger. 

e It’s easy for new companies to 
enter the industry. Antitrusters would 
not be inclined to stop a merger of 
even the biggest factors in the gar- 
ment industry, for example, because 
it’s virtually impossible to prevent new 
competitors from entering the business 
and thriving. 

On the other hand, any merger 
ably has one strike against it if: 

e It’s a vertical merger. In an in- 
dustry where it counts, it will be 
risky henceforth to buy up either a 
raw materials supplier or a major 
customer. Companies are sure to run 
into trouble if they’re limiting a com- 
petitors’ source of supply on his mar- 
ket outlets. 

e It’s a horizontal alliance. Biggest 
risk is in buying a company that is in 
direct competition with you. But 
there’s nothing to prevent any com- 
pany buying another company if its 
market is geographically separated. 
For instance, the Justice Dept. has just 


approved a merger of a Denver ce- 
ment company with one in Spokane. 

No merger, of course, fits into any 
one category. Every one presents a 
different set of problems—peculiar 
both to the chemical industry and to 
the companies involved. 

Washington antitrusters are taking 
each one as it comes along now—on a 
case-by-case basis. “It’s the indefinite 
nature of things now that has us all 
worried,” one chemical company pres- 
ident admits. “Nobody knows how the 
wind is blowing; we can’t predict how 
the law will be applied in our case.” 

That being the case, it’s a sure guess 
that the flood of chemical mergers in 
past months will be slowed; to move 
now, a company must be righteously 
sure of its footing. 


Importer’s Short-cut 


What's the U.S. government doing to 
make sure that chemicals and other 
commodities that need to be imported 
into this country aren’t purchased 
from Communist China? 

Answer to this question came last 
week in the case of synthetic menthol. 
Both Australia and Communist China 
produce menthol; and since the nat- 
ural product can’t be readily distin- 
guished from synthetic, it’s conceiva- 
ble that menthol coming to the U.S. 
via trans-Pacific freighter might be of 








Here's How Justice Dept. 
Sizes Up Recent Chemical Mergers 


\/Merck-Sharp & Dohme: Perhaps this merger posed the biggest 
problem to the Justice Dept. Both companies were big in their field, 
and though one was a so-called proprietary drug house and the other 
an “ethical” house, there undoubtedly was some competition between 
them. Yet Merck’s research and production facilities added to Sharpe 
& Dohme’s marketing of chemical specialties, made for a better in- 
tegrated, stronger competitor for other pharmaceutical makers. 


\/Mathieson-Squibb: Here was a case of a basic chemical producer 
acquiring an outlet for some of its raw materials—at the same time 
getting closer to consumer and products. Merger with Olin Industries, 
—some months later—followed the same general line. 


Vw. R. Grace & Co.-Dewey and Almy: This merger was an- 
other step in Grace’s apparent move toward ever-greater commitment 
to and diversification in chemicals. Grace, having augmented its own 
fertilizer plants with those of Davison Chemical, picked up an entirely 
different type of chemical company in Dewey and Almy. 


‘\\General Tire-Bolta Co.: Another example of the diversification 
(on part of rubber companies) into the chemical field. Also: Bolta’s 
10-million lbs./year purchase of polyvinyl chloride (which General Tire 
is producing) and the joint interest in the diisocyanates race, puts the 
merged company in a better competitive position. 
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Communist Chinese origin under doc- 
tored bills of lading. 

To enable Australian exporters to 
ship their synthetic menthol into the 
U.S. free of any suspicion that this 
trade might involve evasion of the 
U.S. embargo against Communist 
China, a special certification procedure 
has been worked out jointly by the 
U.S. Treasury Dept. and the Austral- 
ian government. 

A little-known Treasury division— 
Foreign Assets Control—supervises im- 
portation of menthol and certain other 
products to try to keep Communist- 
produced materials out of the U.S. 
Both licensing and certification sys- 
tems are used. The licensing method 
normally would be used for imports 
that might have originated in China, 
but obtaining such a license is often 
a cumbersome and _ time-consuming 
task. Hence, in some cases, Treasury 
arranges special certification proce- 
dures with foreign governments. 
When those governments certify that 
material shipped is locally produced 
and not transshipped from China, then 
the goods may be brought into the 
U.S. without individual licenses. 

That’s the kind of arrangement that 
now has been completed on synthetic 
menthol from Australia. Certification 
is handled by Australia’s comptroller 
general of customs. 

Australia’s menthol production, 
though increasing, still accounts for 
only a small slice of the synthetic 
product imported into the U.S.; during 
the first six months of this year, U.S. 
menthol imports totaled 46,202 Ibs., 
of which 1496 came from Australia. 
But this product provides a good ex- 
ample of how the government is polic- 
ing imports that might—through some 
roundabout transshipping scheme— 
yield profits to the Chinese Com- 
munists, 


Power Partnership 


Getting set this week for a trial run on 
the government-industry “partnership” 
policy proposed by President Eisen- 
hower for electric power projects is 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
a company looking for more expansion 
opportunities, 

In this case, the partnership is a 
three-way proposition: principals are 
the Kaiser corporation, the U.S. gov- 
ernment’s Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, and British Columbia’s Min 
istry of Lands, Forests & Mines. The 
ultimate aim: to provide additional 
low-cost hydroelectric power for in- 
dustrial use in the Puget Sound area, 
where BPA is predicting that a power 
deficit will make its appearance in 
about six years. 
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After more than a year of negoti- 
ating, Kaiser and the ministry have 
reached agreement “whereby the com- 
pany is permitted to carry out engi- 
neering and geological investigations 
of sites for construction of a storage 
dam in Castlegar Narrows at the foot 
of Arrow Lake on the Columbia 
River.” (That point is in Canada, 
about 30 miles north of - 2 border.) 
Envisaged: construction of a 3-million- 
acre-foot reservoir to provide up- 
stream storage for power-generating 
facilities at downstream dams in the 
US, 


EXPANSION... 


Rayon Staple: Courtaulds (Alabama) 
Inc, will triple capacity at its Le 
Moyne, Ala. plant—to some 150 mil- 
lion Ibs, of viscose rayon staple per 
year, The expansion program, com- 
pany spokesisen say, will be carried 
out in two stages; Courtaulds will start 
immediately to boost capacity to 100 
million Ibs.—expects construction work 
will be finished by next spring. When 
the next step will be taken (bringing 
output up another 50 million Ibs.) 
will be decided later. 

. 
Polyester Film: Du Pont Co.’s new 
polyester film plant at Circleville, O., 
is now in commercial production. 

° 
Resins: The General Latex & Chemi- 
cal Corp., Cambridge, Mass., has 
started construction of a $300,000 
unit in Ashland, O., to produce natu- 
ral and synthetic latex and resin com- 
pounds. The new facilities will be 
fairly comparable—in size—to General 
Latex’s Dalton, Ga., installation. 

+ 
Vinyl Resins: National Starch Prod- 
ucts, Inc.—which already operates a 
vinyl resin plant in Plainfield, N. J. 

is planning to build another such 

plant at a yet undetermined site in 
the Midwest. 

° 


Polyesters: Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 
has completed a new polyester-pro- 
ducing unit at its Azusa, Calif., plant. 
Additional capacity: 10 million Ibs. 
annually. 

; r 


Salt: West End Chemical Co. has 
started work on a new salt cake unit 
at Westend, Calif.—to be operated in 
conjunction with its soda ash and 
borax operations there. The unit will 
produce salt cake from Searles Lake 
brine. Production is expected by next 
summer; capacity: 50,000 tons/year. 
. 


Ammonia: Mississippi © Chemical 
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Corp.’s plant at Yazoo City, Miss., is 
working on the second step in an ex- 
pansion plan to boost ammonia ca- 
pacity from 195 to 290 tons/day. 
Completion is expected this Decem- 
ber. 
* 

Sulfate Pulp: Plans are progressing on 
a proposed $30-million bleached sul- 
fate pulp mill at Edson, Alberta. St. 
Regis Paper Co. and North Canadian 
Oils, Ltd.—cosponsors of the project 
—will provide $5 million each; the 
balance of the necessary capital will 
be raised by senior financing. 


COMPANIES... . 


Ketona Chemical Corp. has awarded 
the construction contracts for its pro- 
posed anhydrous ammonia plant at 
Ketona, Ala. Capacity of the plant: 
45,000 tons. Estimated date of com- 
pletion: late 1955. 

. 
The Atomic Energy Commission has 
opened a uranium ore-buying station 
in the White Canyon area of south- 


east Utah. It is being operated for 
AEC by the American Smelting and 
Refining Co. 
* 
Du Pont Co. has put its rayon plant 
at Buffalo, N. Y., up for sale. Opera- 
tions have already been discontinued. 
= 
Pacific Coast Chemicals Co., San 
Francisco, has been reorganized as 
a partnership, and has moved to new 
quarters at Berkeley. 
. 
More company incorporations: 

e Tube Turns Plastics, Inc. has 
filed a charter of incorporation in 
Dover, Del. Authorized capital stock: 
$1.5 million. 

e Hagemeyer Chemical Co., Er- 
langer, Ky., has been granted a 
charter of incorporation. Authorized 
capital stock: 100 shares, par value 
$100. 

° 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. has 
acquired a low-cost housing project 
—Daniel ‘Jenkins Homes—in Charles- 
ton, S. C., from the government. 





POSSIBILITY that the nation’s 
largest city will begin fluoridating 
its public water supply has caught 
the interest of these New Yorkers 
attending last week’s meeting— 
sponsored by the Welfare and 
Health Council of New York City 
for representatives of public health, 
welfare and civic organizations. 
Purpose of the meeting: to line up 








Plugging Fluoridation 


support for the fluoridation resolu- 
tion that has been introduced in the 
city council. The Dept. of Health 
has drawn up a report on the 
safety, efficacy and legality of fluo- 
ridation; concludes that in a city 
with one million children, fluorida- 
tion would prevent 4.2 million cav- 
ities, save $16.8 million in dental 
fees every five years. 
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FAMOUS LIGHTHOUSES OF AMERICA 





Minor’s Levce Licut, one of America’s most famous wave- 
swept lighthouses, guards ships against treacherous reefs 6% 
miles southwest of the entrance to Boston Harbor. The first 
tower at Minot’s Ledge, an openwork iron pile structure com- 
pleted in 1850, was twppled into the sea by a great storm in 
x 1851. The second towef, built of interlocking granite blocks 
“* and completed in 1860, still stands solidly on the ledge. 


A familiar beacon and safe guide to quality in electrochemicals is the 
name Niagara Alkali Company, long recognized as a leader in this field 
of chemical production. Depend on Niagara for quality and good service in 
Nialk® Liquid Chlorine, Nialk Caustic Potash, Nialk Carbonate of Potash, 
Nialk Paradichlorobenzene, Nialk Caustic Soda, Nialk TRICHLORethylene, 
Niagathal” (Tetrachloro Phthalic Anhydride). 
NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Non-union 
plants 





One-union 
plants 


Plants with 
2 or more 
unions 








CHEMICAL PLANTS’ UNIONS; Will red slice swell, white section shrink? 


Split-up Season Comes 


More labor unions in each plant—that’s the 1955 pros- 





pect facing the U. 8. chemical industry, which has gone on rec- 
ord in favor of a one-union-per-plant limitation. 


Pushing this trend into motion: new NLRB policies, 





interunion rivalries, and the recently enacted Communist con- 


trol law. 


To chemical firms’ industrial relations departments, 





this will mean more red tape, paper shuffling and conference 
time in dealing with two, three or more unions instead of with 


one, 


On the march this week, rapping at 
the doors of chemical plants from 
Richmond, Va., to Richmond, Calif., 
are the labor movement’s most sea- 
soned campaigners, the AFL craft 
unions, 

Seeking to pick up a few plumbers 
here, a half-dozen electricians there, 
and a handful of machinists or car- 
penters anywhere else, these jurisdic- 
tion-jealous unions are intensifying 
their attacks on plantwide bargaining 
units in chemical process plants. 

In many cases, this kind of “raid- 
ing” has been nipped in the bud by 
last June’s “no-raiding” agreement be- 
tween the AFL and CIO (CW, June 
26, p. 25). But that pact alone is not 
enough to stop the craft unions’ drive 
to represent their “own” men in chem- 
ical plants. Adding steam to that 
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drive are these important factors: 

e The pro-craft union decision by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
in the American Potash & Chemical 
Corp. case last March (CW, March 
13, p. 15), in which the newly staffed 
board upset the previous chemical 
industry policy stated by the former 
board in the 1948-49 Monsanto and 
Shell Chemical cases. 

e The recently passed Communist 
control bill (CW, Sept. 25, p. 26), 
viewed by some observers as prac- 
tically an open invitation for craft 
and other “right-wing” unions to try 
to pry members away from allegedly 
“left-wing” unions. 

¢ The personal and _ professional 
rivalries among union leaders, some 
of whom stayed aloof from the no- 
raiding pact. Presumably, those who 


signed the agreement will try to ad- 
here to its terms, but it’s to be ex- 
pected that in many plantwide bar- 
gaining units, there'll be more or less 
spontaneous moves on the part of dis- 
satisfied tradesmen to break away 
from the over-all union and form their 
own craft-based bargaining groups. 

Abrupt Increase: Start of the 
split-up trend in this industry’s bigger 
bargaining units can be pictured in 
terms of what has happened to the 
United Gas, Coke & Chemiéal Work- 
ers (CIO), whose aim always has been 
to represent all hourly paid employees 
in chemical plants. 

During the nearly two years before 
the American Potash decision last 
March, only once did a craft union 
try to shoulder into one of Gas-Coke’s 
plantwide units. That was at the 
Parke, Davis plant in Detroit, and the 
challenging union—the ruggedly in- 
dividualistic International Assn. of 
Machinists (AFL)—wasn’t after a 
mere dozen or so machinists; it 
wrenched away from Gas-Coke a big 
835-man slice of the whole mainte- 
nance force. 

But after the policy reversal last 
March, craft unions have been seek- 
ing to bite chunks out of Gas-Coke 
plantwide locals at a one-a-month 
clip. Examples: 

e At the Delta Match Corp. plant 
in Kenner, La., Gas-Coke staved off 
by 88-34 vote an attempted raid by 


Lengthening Roster 


(Labor unions having representation at the 
82 chemical plants included in 
CW's survey) 


Number of plants 
at which 
representation is 

50-  1- 

100% 99% 49% 
Gas-Coke (CIO) 14 
Dist. 50, UMWA* 
ICWU (AFL) 
OWIU (CIO) 
Machinists (AFI,) 
l-plant unions — 
Painters (AFL) 
Paint Makers (AFL) 
Aluminum Workers 

(AFL) 
Operating Engineers 

AFL) 


Firemen (AFL) 
Teamsters (AFL) 
Steelworkers (CIO) 
Mine-Mill (Ind.) 
wert ory Workers 


Name of Union 
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Plumbers (including lead- 
burners) (AFL) 
Carpenters (AFL) 
Boilermakers (AFL) 
Bricklayers (AFL) 
Plant Guards (Ind.) 
Insulators (Ind.) 
Cafeteria Workers 


(AFL) 
Printers (AFL) 
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| A QUALITY CHOICE OF THE WORLD'S 
| LEADING SYNTHETIC DETERGENT PROCESSORS! 


NEOLENE 
“400 


INTERMEDIATE FOR SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 









Now 5 convenient terminals 
for fast delivery 


Conoco’s expanded distribution facilities provide the fast- 

est possible delivery of NEOLENE 400 by tank car, tank yon: 
truck and barge. This minimizes inventory requirements Vi 
for customers. From 5 strategic U. S. locations, Conoco wo 

now serves a growing number of processors with increased v 

efficiency and economy. Write for more information about CHICAGO 

NEOLENE 400 and other Conoco Petrochemicals. 


CONOCO BALTIMORE 


PETROCHEMICALS an ~ span 
Petrochemical Know-How 
from the Ground Up! 





LAKE CHARLES, 
vmy LA. 
Vv 


rae) bal lihe ve OIL COMPANY cONoco 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 1353 No. North Branch Street, Chicago, fil 


Export: Airco Company International, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 


© 1954, Continental Oil Compar 
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the Carpenters and Joiners (AFL). 

© Employees of National Carbide 
at Calvert City, Ky., chose by 140-39 
vote to stick with Gas-Coke rather 
than shift to the AFL Machinists. 

@ At Parsons, Kan., one 26-man 
unit stayed with Gas-Coke, rejecting 
the bid by the AFL Millwrights, 
while a 17-man group deserted to the 
AFL Carpenters. 

© In August, Gas-Coke clung to its 
99-man production unit at the Elec- 
tro-Metallurgical plant in Marietta, 
O., by 57-39 victory over the AFL 
Operating Engineers. 

Hopeful Inference; Chemical man- 
agement generally has taken the at- 
titude that one union is enough to 
deal with at any one plant; and that 
a plant’s primary purpose is to pro- 
duce chemicals, not to serve as an 
arena for union organizers. Accord- 
ing’, management and the indus- 
trial-type unions were as one in hope- 
fully assuming that NLRB’s earlier 
decisions spelled “hands off” to cove- 
tous craft unions. Essence of those 
prior rulings: 

e “Pipefitters in chemical manu- 
facturing plant, who at best consti- 
tute only a segment of a craft, may 
not be severed from plantwide unit 
in view of highly integrated and in- 
terdepartmental plant operations, long 
history of industrial bargaining, uni- 
form working conditions, and close 
relationship of all employees.” (Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., Monsanto, IIl., 
Aug. 20, 1948.) 

e “Boilermakers, welders and tin- 
smiths in chemical manufacturing 
plant, although highly skilled crafts- 
men and clearly distinguishable from 
other maintenance department em- 
ployees, lack the homogeneity and 
cohesion requisite for severance from 
industrial unit.” (Shell Chemical 
Corp., _Pittsburg, Calif, Aug. 23, 
1948. ) 

© Similar decisions in 1949 stop- 
ped the AFL Electricians and the 
AFL Carpenters from trying to or- 
ganize craft units at the Monsanto 
plant, 

Door Left Ajar: In revising old 
NLRB policy for the chemical indus- 
try this year, the board specified that 
it would approve craft severance only 
when “a true craft group is sought” 
—thus barring repetitions of the kind 
of maintenance force severance won 
by the Machinists at Parke, Davis— 
and when the union seeking to repre- 
sent it “traditionally represents that 
craft.” The door is left ajar for car- 
penters wanting to be represented by 
the AFL Carpenters, and for elec- 
tricians wishing to join the AFL Elec- 
trical Workers. 


To assess the present situation in 
chemical plants and to provide a base 
for future comparisons, CHEMICAL 
Weex has surveyed collective bar- 
gaining arrangements at major chem- 
ical and pharmaceutical plants, each 
employing 500 or more persons. Re- 
sults are shown in the chart and table 
(p. 18): at 82 plants, there were 124 
locals of 25 different unions. 

Thus it appears that chemical com- 
panies now have to negotiate an ave- 
rage of 1% contracts at each plant. 
Present outlook is for this figure to 
rise steadily through 1955, multiply- 
ing the detailed work with which 
every industrial relations department 
is already encumbered. 


Moving into Position 


Aluminum Co. of Canada last week 
took the first step toward expanding 
its giant new British Columbia alu- 
minum project. Initially, company 
spokesmen say, Alcan’s sole aim will 


be to provide a larger spare supply of 
power at its Kemano generating sta- 
tion. But the move also means that 
when the decision comes to boost Kiti- 
mat’s capacity for producing aluminum 
above its current 91,500 ton rate, the 
company can get its new potlines into 
production faster. 

From another angle, the decision to 
go ahead with additional power units 
also looks like an insurance policy. 
Alcan has three 150,000 hp. units in 
operation today—more than enough to 
turn out 91,500 short tons of aluminum 
annually—but not enough to take up 
the slack if one unit a. 8 down. And 
Kitimat, isolated as it is, wouldn’t be 
able to tap other electric systems if a 
power breakdown occurred. 

When actual aluminum production 
will be expanded is a moot question. 
But industry observers are betting that 
when the go-ahead comes, Alcan (with 
its reserve power) will be able to get 
two additional potlines into operation 
within a year’s time. 





LOOKING for new jobs this week 
are these persistent pickets and 
their fellow AFL union members 
who, during the past two years, 
waged one of the longest and bitter- 
est strikes in any of the chemical 
process industries. They were 500 
strong when they went on strike 
Sept. 13, 52, against Southern In- 
dustries and Calcasieu Paper Co. at 
Elizabeth, La., demanding negotia- 
tions on seniority, wages and work- 
ing conditions; and 200 of them 
were still steadfastly manning 
picket lines 24 hours a day right 
up until last week. Dynamitings, 








Pickets’ Last Stand 


burnings, beatings, shotgun am- 
bushes and booby traps kept the 
small community on edge much of 
the time. The two plants have been 
operating with nonunion labor, and 
in a recent election conducted by 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
those working employees voted 
673-18 not to be represented by the 
two AFL unions, the Paper Makers 
and the Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill 
Workers. Under the Taft-Hartley 
law, the strikers were not eligible 
for this election. After the returns 
were in, union officials advised the 
last-ditch strikers to give up. 
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LOW-COST. INTERMEDIATES 
CSC IN TANK-CAR QUANTITIES 


This versatile trio represents the most economical source of the amine group because 
of thelr low equivalent weights and moderate prices. Marketed by CSC in both 
anhydrous and aqueous forms, they are available for shipment in large-volume 
quantities (tank cars) as well as in drums and smaiier containers. Write for latest 
Technical Data Sheet. industrial Chemicals Sales Dept., Commercial Solvents Cor- 
poration, 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


MONOMETHYLAMINE CH; NH2z 


Manufacture of amide and sulfonated amide-type detergents and surfactants. Synthesis of 
caffeine, aminophylline and desoxyephedrine. Manufacture of photographic chemicals, 
the explosive tetryl, amide-type plasticizers, ion-exchange resins, corrosion inhibitors 
and paint removers. 


Properties 


Molecular Weight 31.06 
Beiling Point at 760mm, °C — 6.79 
Flash Point, Tag Open Cup, °F 34 =: (30% sol) 
Density at 20°C 0.912 (30% sol 
Weight per U.S. Galion at 68°F, ibs. 76 (©0% sod 








\ DIMETHYLAMINE (CH3)2 NH 


Raw material in manufacture of thiuram sulfide-type vulcanization accelerators and of 
° = —* dimethyldithiocarbamic acid salts used as fungicides. Neutralizing and solubilizing agent 
\e- é' in preparation of concentrated solutions of 2,4-D salts. Manufacture of anti-malarials. 


Molecular Weight 45.08 
Boiling Point at 760mm, °C 6.88 
Flash Point, Tag Open Cup, °F 54 (25% sol 
Density at 20°C 0.921 (25% sol) 
Weight per U.S. Gallon at 68°F, Ibs. 7.7 (25% sol) 





TRIMETHYLAMINE (CHs)3 N 


Uses 

Preparation of long-chain quaternary ammonium compounds used as softeners, 
lubricants and waterproofing agents for textiles. Used with benzoyl peroxide to 
“set” methacrylate resins. Synthesis of cationic surface-active agents. 


Properties 

Molecular Weight 

Boiling Point at 760mm, °C 

Flash Point, Tag Open Cup, °F 

Density at 20°C 0.913 (25% sol) 
Weight per U.S. Gallon at 68°F, Ibs. 7.6 (25% sol) 


Visit the National Chemical Exposition, 

Chicago Colosseum, October 12-15. 

See the new CSC exhibit—Booth 169, 
eoewveeenreereeeseoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeet ee 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS ..ccsteia. 
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4 TOKEN NO TRESPASSING signs jut up on flat Texas 


plain. 


a 


DIRECTIONAL SIGNS point way to Carbide’s new 
$60-million plant. 





Brisk, Bustling—Fired with Fervor 


Sleepy Seadrift is sleeping no longer. 
You can see it in the faces along Main 
St.; you can sense it in the ring of cash 
registers; you can hear it in the chatter 
at the ball park. For better or for worse, 
Carbide’s $60-million polyethylene 
plant—some 9 miles away—has jarred 
the quiet little fishing village out of its 
mellow lethargy. 

The citizens—almost to the man—are 
pleased with their new look. Not all of 
them, however, (CW, June 20, ’53) 
were always so sure that they wanted 
to be bestirred. Suspicion and skepti- 
cism greeted the newcomers to the 
little Texas town. “It took time—and 
quite a long time, too—for many of us 
to get used to the ‘invasion’ idea,” ad- 


TOWN OLDSTERS John Red- 
ick (seafood plant operator), Bob 
Cadell (pastor), Y. Z. Helms (mayor 
and shrimp business owner), Clar- 
ence Barton (county commissioner), 
Joseph Lake (school principal) ad- 
mit many of their premonitions 
were unfounded . . . say there's 
much less grumbling about the 


newcomers now, 


mits one rice and cotton farmer. “But 
you can’t deny the good the chemical 
plant’s done heade: Schools are going 
up; we're dredging a 100-ft.-wide ca- 
nal to intersect the Intracoastal Water- 
way—from the Rio Grande to Florida.” 
(Carbide has guaranteed enough ton- 
nage on it to pay off the debt in 15 
years.) 

Even the sting of larger taxes 
(brought about by two increases in 
property evaluations within the past 
year) has been dulled by enthusiasm 
over the town’s spruced up appear- 
ance. There’s a new and larger motion 
picture theatre now; a third grocery 
store (the first to carry frozen foods) 
is in operation. A modern appliance 


store is humid Seadrift’s first brush 
with air conditioning; construction has 
started on a new post office to handle 
the flood of mail that’s burdening the 
town’s little frame post office. 

At one end of Main St. today, there’s 
a brand-new lumber yard and paint 
store; at the other, a new Church of 
Christ. Several class rooms and a cafe- 
teria have been added to the local 
elementary school; a junior high school 
is to be completed next month. 

Mayor Y. Z. Helms (who conducts 
his fishing business on the side) says 
the only thing holding up extending 
water and sewage systems to all homes 
within the town limits is that “we can’t 
keep up with demand.” But that will 
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INFLUX of Carbide personnel has necessitated a new post office . . . 


be fixed this fall too—when improved 
facilities make it possible to run pipe- 
lines in to 100 new houses. “It’s funny,” 
he muses, “At first, lots of the natives 
were unhappy about the chemical plant 
settling here. But when they found out 
what it could mean to them their only 
complaint was that we were dragging 
our feet—not working on moderniza- 
tion fast enough.” 

Indicative of the accord with which 
Seadrift’s townspeople are getting be- 
hind their drive for improvements: a 
bond issue to pay for resurfacing of 
roads carried 5 to | in a recent election; 
between $4-500,000 has been spent for 
new construction—most of it on public 
buildings. 

Tapping Public Opinion: Where 
Seadrift’s change of heart shows up 


most, though, is in the day-by-day con 
versations in the beauty parlor (Sea- 
drift’s first) and in Henley’s Tavern. 
The tenor, in recent months, has 
shifted from grumbling over possible 
problems to discussion of evidence of 
“the company’s goodwill.” (A ball park 
and recreation center—supplied jointly 
by Carbide and Brown & Root—scored 
a special hit with parents. ) 

Quick to applaud the advent of in- 
dustrialization is Joseph Lake—Sea- 
drift’s junior high school and grammar 
school principal. Because the number 
of children now enrolled in Seadrift 
schools has almost doubled in the past 
year (children of junior high school 
age are being taught in the Baptist 
Church auditorium until new facilities 
can be completed), he’s sure the influx 
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but no new jail for Constable Creed. 


of youngsters will force property 
owners to re-evaluate their entire 
school system. “That will mean higher 
educational standards, more teachers, 
a better chance for everyone.” 

Booming Business: Store proprie- 
tors—both those who've come to Sea- 
drift lured by the promise of high 
profits, and those who've handled the 
town’s needs for decades—are still 
awed by the size of their business. “It’s 
not just that there are more fish-eating 
people here now,” marvels John 
Redick, shrimp boat owner, “but we're 
making money selling bait to people 
and renting them boats.” 

Preacher Bob Cadell, Assembly of 
God pastor (and contractor), says he’s 
so busy building houses and caring for 
his “doubled flock” there isn’t too much 
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NEWCOMERS like Mrs. J. M. Snider, 
lumber operator .. . 


Monty Simpson, Seadrift’s tonsorial spec- 
jalist ... 


and Mrs. Melda Ray, beauty shop owner, 
enthusiastic, 


are openly 


time left for thinking. “But things are 
sure to straighten out soon. Meanwhile 
everyone’s busy just being busy.” 

Roy Creed, town constable and 
service station operator says he’s had 
plenty of trouble gr up gas tanks, 
little trouble with the newcomers. 
“This little town’s still just as peaceful 
as you can find anywhere,” he boasts. 
“We're building churches, not jails— 
and that’s the way we like it.” Speed- 
ing’s the only real trouble police of- 
ficers have had . . . “and Carbide’s tried 
to cooperate in every way it knows 
how.” 

“Greatest ehange I’ve noticed,” says 
Mrs. J. M. Snider, lumber yard opera- 
tor, “is the lift Carbide has given to 
Seadrift’s civic pride. Some houses 
that hadn’t been painted in years are 
being fixed up now; everybody’s try- 
ing to do what they can to make the 
town look just a little bit better.” 

Other Things Needed: Not every- 
one is content with the speed with 
which Seadrift is being uplifted 
though. Living space is still at a 
premium; many families are doubling 
up until new accommodations can be 
built. 

“That's the only trouble we’ve had 
since the Carbiders came to town,” 
says John Madden, picture show 
owner. “When Brown & Root laid off 
a lot of people, it emptied a lot of 
houses. But they didn’t stay vacant 
any time. That means that a lot of our 
best customers are living at Victoria 


Story begins on p. 22 


% ul 
J. B. COWARD, barber, anticipates even better business when other plants go up. 


” 


(a neighboring town) 

“There was talk about town some 
months back,” continues Henry Stone, 
Coca-Cola deliveryman, “that the 
company was going to do something 
about the housing shortage. But the 
idea seems to have fizzled out. Right 
now the only space available is the 
local lock-up.” 

Seadrift needs a new fire-house too 
—as well as a high school and more 
paved streets. Sidewalks and land- 
scaping of community building are 
high on the list of things to be done; 
more than a few residents are clamor- 
ing for a football stadium to house 
the “home team.” 

But the complaints aren’t bitter. 
Everyone who lives in Seadrift today 
is close enough to local and county 
officials to realize that “they're doing 
as much as they can—as fast as they 
can.” 

The emotional reluctance some 
old settlers had about selling their 
land for new buildings seems to have 
died down too. C. H. Stiernberg, 
rancher—typical of the old-time land- 
owners—says he’s built five houses al- 
ready, “will sell to anyone who plans 
to build on the land—but not to those 
who want to hold the lots for specula- 
tion.” 

Carbide’s “let-well-enough-alone” 
policy seems to have paid handsome 
dividends here, too. “We feared the 
‘dollar-rich corporations’ would buy 


big blocks of land on the bay and ex- 
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1 Responsibility 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 77 2icesetrie 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary ll Alf] Experience 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. » Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Story begins on p. 22 








Richard Ryon (appliances) welcome new faces. 


ploit it,” admits one cotton farmer. 
“But that hasn’t happened at all. Lots 
of people have bought lots, and built 
homes—but they’re all just ordinary 
people like ourselves . . . with many 
of the same interests.” 

Moral of Seadrift: There is, needless 
to say, no rule of thumb whereby 
chemical companies can sell them- 
selves to a community—especially one 
as rural as Seadrift. Every area has 
its own special problems, its own spe- 
cial considerations. 

But perhaps what Carbide did to 
win the little fishing village warrants 
sober consideration. It moved slowly; 
eschewed trying to overpower the 
community with a flood of benevol- 
ences; allowed time (and its em- 
ployees) to win friends. 


e Cae ste, eter, 4 


JOHN MADDEN (movie house operator), and Bill Maddux (grocery store proprietor) can’t find enough hours in the day. 
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Is drifting pH endangering youl product! 


ME'THOCEL 


insures viscosity stability ... assuring excellent 


shelf life for latex paint and many other products 


SEND FOR YOUR EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLE! 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. MEI193B, Midland, Michigan 


Wide viscosity range of Methocel is available — 


please indicate use field_ 


Name 





Title 





Company__ 
Address___ 


| SSE S aenamene es | REMBEY TS RETESTED 
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In a wide variety of uses, solutions of Methocel® (Dow methylcellulose) have 
proved stable over a pH range of 2 to 12. Thus, Methocel can help your product 
safely through those critical periods of storage and shelf life. Many latex and 
resin-emulsion paints, pharmaceuticals and cosmetics now reach consumers 
without danger of damaging breakdown in formulation, thanks to the stability of 
this superior cellulose gum. 


Methocel in polyvinyl acetate latex emulsion paints offers valuable suspending 
action and flow properties in addition to this feature of viscosity stability, which 
in this application prevents deterioration and settling out. 


The effective thickening, binding and film-forming action of Methocel also solves 
many problems of manufacturing economy and simplification. Offering a greater 
range of viscosity than any other gum, Methocel is available in nine types from 
10 cps. to 7,000 cps. 


If viscosity stability is your problem, Methocel calls for your immediate investi- 
gation. Write for your sample and information from THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Midland, Michigan, 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
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GUARDIANS OF RIVER OF GOLD:® For Sacramento River, high interim standards. 


No Compromise on Clarity 


It may cost the area much industrial 
wealth—in particular, a possible cello- 
phane plant—but the Central Valley 
Pollution Control Board this week 
seems determined to hold the line on 
standards for the gold-flecked waters 
of California’s famous Sacramento 
River. 

As of last week, Ecusta Paper Corp.— 
a division gf, the Olin-Mathieson 
Chemical family—had not yet decided 
whether to abandon its plans for a new 
cellophane plant on a 500-acre site 
alongside the Sacramento River, about 
150 miles upstream from the city of 
Sacramento, Its alternatives: to build 
the plant in Washington or Oregon, 
where it would not have the natural 
Bas now available at the California 
ocation; or to let Du Pont get the 
jump on the West Coast cellophane 
market (CW, Sept. 11, p. 23). 

But industry men close to the situa- 
tion feel that the requirements adopted 
by the board at its latest meeting last 
fortnight will tend to dissuade any 
large industrial company from putting 
much capital investment into the 
Sacramento Valley. Said one engineer 
who has been following the board’s 
actions: “It looks like these regulations 
will steer Ecusta out of California un- 
less a plan can be worked out to install 
economical waste treatment facilities 
at the plant.” 

Cities at Odds: Among the various 
communities along the river's broad 
and busy estuary flowing into San 
Francisco Bay, there’s sharp difference 
of opinion about the board’s new rul- 
ing. Supporting—or at least accepting 


*At recent hearings of Central Valley Pollu- 
tion Control Board (1. to r.), member Edith 
Young, Vice-Chairman Clifford Plummer, 
Executive Officer Joseph Gorlinski, Chairman 


Carl Hoskinson, member Albert Paul. 


—the decision is the city of Sacra- 
mento, whose leaders actually would 
prefer an outright prohibition against 
discharge of any additional wastes 
into the stream that furnishes their 
city with drinking water. 

Opposing the board on the interim 
standards is heavily industrialized 
Contra Costa County, down-river from 
Sacramento. Its leaders say they're 
going to wage “a vigorous fight against 
imposition of excessive requirements 
hindering industrial development of 
the county, and unnecessary costs on 
industry already there for the far-in- 
the-future benefit of southern Cali- 
fornia.” Contra Costa also draws some 
of its drinking water from the Sacra- 
mento River, certainly wouldn't favor 
heavy contamination. 

The mention of benefits to southern 
California alludes to the long-range 
plan for bringing some excess water 
from the Sacramento River in rain- 
kissed northern California to the semi- 
desert lands of southern California 
whose agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment would be accelerated by a 
generous increase in its water supply. 
It’s expected that the blueprints may 
be ready in 5 to 10 years and the proj- 
ect may be in operation in 15 or 20 
years. 

Other Agencies Polled: That project 
of the future seems to be one of the 
main reasons why the board “purposely 
set high requirements for the river as 
an interim measure to provide ade- 
quate water quality protection pend- 
ing consideration of a long-term policy 
for the river's requirements.” In line 
with this approach, the board is urging 
other interested state agencies—espe- 
cially the State Division of Water Re- 
sources—to waste no time determining 


the water quality standards that they 
consider necessary for best usage of 
the stream. During the recent hearing, 
it was stated that it might take up to 
18 months to compute those require- 
ments. 

After the board’s proposals for tem- 
porary requirements were announced 
in August, Ecusta sent a 9'%-page 
letter to the board protesting against 
those preliminary standards. In its lat- 
est meeting, the board went on to 
adopt the general requirements with- 
out significant change, offered a 
slightly more liberal set of standards 
for discharge of wastes from the pro- 
posed cellophane plant near Red Bluff. 
Examples: chloride ion concentration 
must be held down to 70 parts per mil- 
lion, 10-minute oxygen demand of the 
waste discharge must be “substantially 
zero’; and the waste must not contain 
any substance that could cause objec- 
tionable changes in taste or odor in 
downstream water supplies after “nor- 
mal treatment.” 

Viewing the board’s present stand 
on these matters as one that could stunt 
the area’s growth for years to come, 
a number of valley residents are at- 
tempting to get the board to recon- 
sider its latest action. But this move 
may face tough sledding: Board Chair- 
man Carl Hoskinson—who’s also head 
of Sacramento’s city water department 
—is adamantly opposed to allowing any 
more waste pa into the river of 
the gold rush. 


Surprise in Store 


Delegates to next December's meeting 
of the Third Congresso Farmaceutico 
e Quimico Pan-Americano in Sao Paulo 
will probably be surprised at the rate 
of growth evidenced by Brazil's phar- 
maceutical industry. Production has 
increased 2%-fold since 1946; sales 
volume has more than tripled—to Cr 
1.7 billion annually. 

However striking its growth, the in- 
dustry’s still a long way from meeting 
full demand. It’s been estimated that 
Brazil could well stand a pharmaceu- 
tical industry expansion of 45%, since 
in the two major cities of Sao Paulo 
and Rio alone, the populace consumes 
pharmaceuticals at a rate equivalent 
to total U.S. per-capita consumption. 

Greatest strides in recent years, the 
Conjuntura Economica claims, were 
made in 1953—when Brazil recorded a 
92.6% pow increase in its pharma- 
ceutical capacity. Abbott, Squibb, 
Fontovra-Wyeth, Eli Lilly, Sidney 
Ross, and Parke, Davis each does over 
Cr 150 million business annually; 
Pfizer, Hoffmann-La Roche, Rhodia, 
Schering, and Ciba each has more 
than Cr 100 million sales. 
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ETHYLENE 
PROPYLENE 
BUTYLENE 


METHANOL 
ETHANOL 
pROPANOL 


BUTANOL 
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BENZENE 
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* Ethylene plant in operation for three years 
for Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. at 
Wilton, England. 


-+- and the improved economics 


of this unique chemical plant PHENOL 


° , ° . FROM 
suited Montecatini, too! In this process, Kellogg engineers applied CuMENE 


a new principle to the cracking of petro- 
} , , leum fractions. .. pyrolysis i enc 
Anyone interested in better chemi- . pyrolysis in the singiacaneie 
: ; of high-temperature steam to increase 
cal processing will see eye to eye ields of desirable products and to reduce coro 
with Imperial Chemical Industries on its — ; P oe 


; coking. In addition to naphtha, gas oil, fuel 
modern ethylene plant. Here’s why: oil, casinghead gasoline, and residuals, steam 


(1) High yields of olefins pyrolysis for olefin production is applicable 

(2) High purity of products to conventional ethane and propane feeds. eon 

(3) Reduced formation of saturated com- Developments such as this are the goal of ; 
pounds “Engineering for Tomorrow” .. . typical of 

Kellogg’s continuous efforts to prove out 


new ways to better yields, bigger profits, otto 


These reasons convinced Montecatini, less down-time. 
too. Result: a similar Kellogg-engineered 
plant is now going up at Ferrara for this 
world-famous Italian chemical producer. For detailed information on Kellogg's 


y/ 


(4) Flexible operation 


processes for ammonia, urea or ethylene GLYCERIDES 


weet write: CHEMICAL PROCESS DIVI- 
from-petroleum plants are fresh proof of ‘ SION, The M. W. Kellogg Company, a 


the contributions advanced engineering can subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated, 
make today for tomorrow’s better processes. | 225 Broadway, New York 7, New York. metiaee 


The improved economics of these olefin- 


u¥ KELLOGE 








These days... 
wonderful 





buildings are 
made in factories 


Stores, factories, offices, warehouses — 
Butler buildings meet a wide range of 
needs. Do a better job for far less money. 


by BUTLER 


and they save 
you half the 
cost 


Steel buildings made in factories—so 
complete that «rection is only a bolting 
job! Steel buildings so well designed and 
precision-made that no field flashing or 
tailoring is needed. These are Butler 
steel buildings. They perform every 
function of conventional structures, yet 
they cost less to buy, less to erect, less to 
expand, less to change, less to maintain! 
In the long run, Butler buildings CUT 
YOUR COSTS IN HALF. Get all the 
facts. Mail coupon today. 


Factories at 
Kansas City, Mo. + Galesburg, lil. 
Richmond, Colif. + Houston, Texas * 


* Minneapolis, Minn. 
Birminghom, Alo. 


For prompt reply oddress office nearest you. 


7459 E. 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. 

959 Sixth Ave., S.£., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
1059 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham, Ale. 
Dept. 59, Richmond, Calif. 


Please mail more information on 
Butler steel buildings. 


a 
_ 
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Nickels for Know-How 


Farmers in one state—North Carolina 
—this week are expected to give a 
nearly unanimous “thumbs up” to a 
referendum assessing a nickel on every 
ton of fertilizer and feed they'll buy 
for the next three years. Funds will 
help pay for agricultural research and 
education in the state. 

What little opposition there was 
when the “Nickels-for-Know-How” 
program was first conceived several 
years ago apparently has vanished as 
doubting farmers are becoming more 
aware of the job their nickels are 
doing. Solving their own farm prob- 
lems pays off in greater yields, less 
losses, and higher income. (And, of 
course, bigger sales for fertilizer pro- 
ducers. ) 

According to Agriculture Commis- 
sioner Ballentine, 38 Nickels-for- 


Know-How-sponsored projects are 
now in progress, require yearly allo- 
cations of $144,000—which is approxi- 
mately the amount of annual contri- 
butions. Money will be used this year 
mainly for work on burley tobacco, 
cotton, poultry research, insecticides, 
nematode control, pesticides, herbi- 
cides. Also ticketed for special study: 
methods of promoting agricultural vo- 
cations, farm education through radio- 
TV, and salary supplements to 
scientists, teachers and administrators. 

Farmers and state administrators 
will not be the only voters plugging 
for the “Nickels” referendum. Bankers 
of North Carolina are backing passage, 
too, know that all the impetus that 
can be given to research and educa- 
tion will assist in increasing farm in- 
come throughout the state. 

Chemical companies, too, are keep- 
ing a close watch on developments. 
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cup for cup 
basis 





SWITCH TO SOLUBLE COFFEE 
SPURS 
CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT SALES 








1945 1948 


THE GROWING U.S. preference 
for soluble coffee has had little im- 
pact on chemical manufacturers. 
Reason: except for trichlorethylene 
and decolorizing carbons (used in 
producing decaffinated brands), 
there’s no market for chemicals. But 
the growing market it presents for 
chemical cuuiponont is another mat- 
ter. The switch to soluble has 





1950 


Food for Thought 


1953 1954 (Est.) 


spawned a new need for vacuum 
evaporators, ester recovery units, 
countercurrent extractors, and spray 
and vacuum-drum dryers. Although 
dollar value of this instant coffee 
equipment business cannot be pre- 
cisely estimated, it’s both sizable 
and growing. And that’s enough to 
assure that it’s being closely eyed 
by equipment makers. 
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No. 9 of a series 
of advertisements 








ACRYLO-NEWS 





AERO* Acrylonitrile, a highly stable bi-functional 
chemical, is finding increasing use as a reactive inter- 
mediate. Its versatility is indicated by its use in the 
preparation of pharmaceuticals, insecticides, surface 


plastics and textiles. Its polymers and copolymers 
can be formulated to add many desirable properties 
to today’s products and to create interesting new 
products for the future. The following items and ab- 


active agents, and many other useful products as well 


stracts, gathered from many sources, indicate a few 
as by direct application in the broad fields of rubber, 


facets of current research with this versatile chemical. 
eR RRR & 


FABRICS THAT BREATHE, THOUGH IMPERMEABLE TO FLUID, are ideal for apparel, 
tarpaulins, awnings, etc. This may be achieved by impregnating a glass 
fiber web with a water-soluble compound, completely filling the voids, 
after which a continuous coating of an acrylonitrile-—butadiene thermo- 
plastic resin is applied. The filler is then removed by water leaving 

a microporous material. 


CELLULOSE REACTS WITH ACRYLONITRILE to form a new group of 
rous and non- rous ethers. or example, if cotton is 
chemically modified with relatively low percentages of 
acrylonitrile, it acquires such desirable properties as rot 
proofness, heat resistance and better receptivity to dyes. 
By introducing larger amounts of acrylonitrile, soluble ethers 
are formed which are useful intermediates for textile finishes, 
sizes, emulsifiers and many other processing agents. 


APPLICATION OF ACRYLONITRILE COPOLYMERS TO SYNTHETIC FIBERS has been 
improve rough admixture w phenolic resins. mooth, hard, glossy, 
flexible coatings, having good adhesion to nylon fibers, may be obtained 
by combining acrylonitrile—styrene copolymers with alkyl-substituted 
phenolic resins and a catalyst. 


ACRYLONITRILE RUBBERS CONTINUE TO FIND NEW USES. Since the new 
ypes of plastic floor coverings are not effectively bonded 

with water-—containing adhesives such as casein and animal glues, 

an intermediate coating is required. Application of acrylonitrile- 
butadiene copolymer to the under surface of the floor covering 
provides excellent bonding with these common types of adhesives. 


METHYLENEBISACRYLAMIDE, ANOTHER MEMBER OF THE GROWING Ganamid 


, 18 Of value as a cross-— ng agent. it can be 
used to link unsaturated alkyd resins to give products with improved 


thermostability and solvent resistance. In general, methylenebisacrylamide 
may serve as a bridging agent for compounds containing active hydrogen 
atoms. Potential applications exist in molding resins, adhesives 

and coat ing compounds . (Some or all of the above items are covered by U.S. or foreign patents) 


*ekeakenk re 








Should you wish a more complete bibliography of 
current literature and new developments concerning 
acrylonitrile, we shall be glad to place your name @] 
on our mailing list. 





CO 





As the pioneer producer of this exciting vinyl 
monomer, American Cyanamid has expanded its 
production facilities to assure users adequate sup- 
plies at low price. Write for technical assistance 
in your acrylenitrile research. *Trade-mark 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


PETROCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

















800 


TANK CARS 
TO SERVE YOU 


c 7 ; / . f 
Cee CHEMICALS > 
INCE 


Stauffer’s service to indus- 
try requires the mainte- 
nance of 800 tank cars op- 
erating out of 38 plants. 
Each car is checked before 
and after filling to insure 
that high product quality 
will augment the economy 
of bulk purchasing. 


Lined cars are used wher- 
ever the cleanliness of the 
product would benefit. Ev- 
ery Stauffer tank car has 
a safety dome platform. 


In tank cars: 
Sulphuric Acid 
Caustic Soda 
Sodium Hydrosulphide 
Silicon Tetrachloride 
Chlorine 
Muriatic Acid 
Carbon Bisulphide 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Perchlorethylene 
Titanium Tetrachloride 
Liquid Alum 
Liquid Sulphur 


Stuiffer... 


Geeanateed by Ls name! 





STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
636 California St., San Francisco 8, California 
326 South Main Street Akron 8, Ohio 
824 Wiishire Bivd es 14, California 
8901 Hempstead Road uston 8, Texas 


N Portland, Ore Weslaco Tex Apopka Fla 





BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


EXPANSION AT ALBATROS: Evidence 
of an awakened Belgian industry. 


(ee) StS er ee 


Petrochemicals /Belgium: Albatros 
S. A. Belge, Antwerp, has put a new 
3600 bbl./day Houdriflow catalytic 
cracking unit onstream. Immediate 
objective: to turn out motor fuel from 
Persian Gulf Crude. 

But the Belgians have another long- 
range objective: the Antwerp refinery 
is now equipped to process 10,000 
bbls. of oil today, and company execu- 
tives see it as the nucleus for a bright 
new petrochemical enterprise. 

. 
German-Italian Cooperation: A group 
of West German industrialists will visit 
Sicily, before the end of October, to 
study possibilities of German-Sicilian 
participation in industrialization of the 
island. The German group is under- 
stood to be interested mainly in chem- 
ical development work, will remain in 
Sicily for a fortnight. 

c 


Streptomycin/Spain: Spain’s first 
streptomycin plant was opened last 
month at Aranjuez, by Compania 
Espanola de Peniciliana—in collabora- 
tion with Merck & Co. It will produce 
sufficient streptomycin to meet the 
whole of Spain’s requirements. 

e 
Nitro-Cellulose/Norway: § Norway’s 
only nitro-cellulose plant, the Nitro- 
glycerin Co. A/S. will begin a 6-million 
kroner ($850,000) expansion program 
No. 1. About 3.5 million kroner will go 
for new equipment; construction time: 
2 years. 

* 

Cement/Canada: Preliminary arrange- 


ments have been made for the estab- 
lishment of a multimillion-dollar port- 
land cement industry in central Al- 
berta, with European backing. Present 
plans call for construction of a plant 
in the “Edmonton vicinity” scheduled 
for completion by early 1956. Finan- 
cial and technical support will come 
from a European organization that 
operates cement plants in Belgium and 
Africa. 


Anilines/Argentina: The Argentine 
government is allocating $7 million in 
foreign exchange for the importation 
of aniline dyes from various countries 
—the highest such allocation in 10 
years. 

Argentina lacks the necessary num- 
ber of skilled organic chemists (and 
raw materials) to permit expansion of 
dyestuff-producing facilities domesti- 
cally, Argentine officials say. But dur- 
ing the past few years imports have 
been stifled due to lack of foreign ex- 
change. Last year Argentina imported 
only 796 tons of aniline dyes; in 1951, 
the import total was 2994 tons. 

. 


Styrene/France: France is now mov- 
ing into styrene monomer production. 
A new plant is being built at Mazin- 
garbe (a region of northern France) 
by the Societe Houillieres-Pechiney- 
Progil (HHP). Capacity: 10-14,000 
tons of styrene monomer. 

Financing has been guaranteed by 
the government's Foreign Operations 
Administration. Estimated cost: $465,- 
000. 

Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, will supply 
technical know-how and operational 
instructions. 

. 


Chemical Investment/Chile: Chile’s 
Foreign Investment Board has ap- 
proved several proposals submitted by 
U.S. and European firms desiring to 
invest capital in Chile. Included are: 

@ Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co., 
Stratford, Conn.—which has offered to 
build a sulfuric acid plant. 

@ Unilever, of Great Britain, which 
proposes to put up a synthetic deter- 
gents plant at Valparaiso. 

Construction work awaits ratifica- 
tion by the Ministry of Economy. 

* 


German-Chilean Cooperation: West 
Germany has far-sweeping plans to 
participate in the industrial develop- 
ment of Chile, too. Two Chilean min- 
isters are currently visiting West Ger- 
many, as the guests of Economic 
Affairs Minister Ludwig Erhard. In- 
volved in early discussion: the possi- 
bility of heavy copper shipments to 
West Germany from Chile in return for 
technical assistance. 
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WAYS TO 
SAVE 


WITH 


BENSON ALUMINUM DRUMS 


weight aluminum drums outlast and out- 

perform shipping containers made of other 
materials... offer tremendous savings on replace- 
ment costs alone. They do not rust or shatter. They 
stand up under rough treatment. In addition, alu- 
minum drums have a high salvage value. 


Save on labor and material costs! With the 

elimination of rust problems go the tremen- 

dous labor and material expenses of apply- 
ing inside enamel and sealer coatings... baked-on 
linings . .. rust-proofing ... re-tinning.. . galva- 
nizing .. . and other costly formulas and preven- 
tatives. You can forget drum maintenance and 
service and use rust-proof Benson Aluminum 
drums as they are for years and years. 


(1) Save on replacement costs! Strong, light- 


Save on shipping charges! To ship a carload 
(3) of glycerin in heavy-metal drums from Chi- 

cago to Philadelphia would cost $558.90... 
in Benson Aluminum Drums it would cost only 
$512.95. This saving of $46 means that every elev- 
enth carload is shipped without additional cost. 
Remember, too, that lightweight Benson Aluminum 
Drums also reduce handling costs for you and your 
customers. 


Save on your chemical investment! Your 
shipments are safe against rust, contamina- 

tion and spoilage when they go in rust-proof 
Benson Aluminum Drums. You eliminate the pos- 
sibility of costly damage suits and claims. Alumi- 
num drums protect both your shipment and your 
customer good will ... and save money and worry. 


USE BENSON ALUMINUM DRUMS TO SHIP: Acids, alcohols, aniline, fats and oils, liquid fertilizers, formalda- 
hyde, hydrazine, hydrogen peroxide, inflammables and explosives, insecticides and poisons, premium petroleum 
products, propellants and many specialized products of the process industries. 


For further information, contact the Reynolds office listed under “Aluminum” in your classified tele- 
phone directory, or write direct to Reynolds Metals Company, 2569 South Third St., Louisville 1, Ky. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS FOR BENSON CHEMICAL DRUMS 
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Laboratory Robot 


stretches man-hours 


“In five months, this robot spectropho- 
tometer has saved us better than seven 
months of a skilled chemist’s time.” — 


Roger W. Truesdail, Ph. D. 


A leading independent laboratory, 
Truesdail Laboratories, Inc. of Los 
Angeles, has used a Beckman Model 
DR Recording Spectrophotometer in 
from 30 to 40 percent of all its test- 
ing and research work. Read what 
Dr. Truesdail and his staff have to 
say about this revolutionary, time- 
saving apparatus: 

“...Where formerly we ran just a 
few points on a curve — possibly miss- 
ing important data— we now obtain a 
full, neatly-printed spectrum on easy- 
to-file notebook paper...This instru- 
ment has put spectrochemical analysis 
on a mass production basis. In use five 
or six hours a day, its speed saves us 


more than the time of one chemist. 
The ‘three sample’ feature enables 
direct Beer's Law, pH, or other com- 
parisons on the same chart...If any- 
thing, the accuracy of this robot 
instrument surpasses that of our most 
skilled manual operators.’ 





Among its many assignments, the 
Beckman Recording Spectropho- 
tometer is used at Truesdail Lab- 
oratories in the examination of 
alkaloids, synthetics, drugs in 
human and animal body fluids, 
foreign constituents in drugs, 
heavy metals in plastics, caffein 
in coffees, theobromine in cocoa, 
and scores of others. 











For more information on this remarkable 


analytical robot, write for Data File 96-17 


Beckman Cegaccae 





BECKMAN INSTRUMENTS, INC. 
FULLERTON 1, CALIFORNIA 





WIDE WORLD 


CANADA’S MOSHER, JODOIN: For 
industrial plants, no interunion strife. 


Sly) ee eee 


Truce in Canada: Chemical companies 
with plants in Canada—or with plans 
for setting up plants there—have a 
stake in the accord reached last week 
between Canada’s two big labor or- 
ganizations: Canadian Congress of 
Labor and the Trades & Labor Con- 
gress, which correspond to the CIO 
and AFL, respectively, in the U.S. 
Presidents A. R. Mosher of CCL and 
Claude Jodoin of TLC have signed a 
no-raiding agreement similar to the 
one entered into by the AFL and CIO 
four months ago (CW, June 26, p. 
25). If the two parent organizations 
in Canada succeed in persuading their 
member unions to adopt the pact, in- 
dustrial plants will stand to escape 
much of the interunion strife over 
representation rights. 


* 
Seven-Cent Year: From two independ- 
ent sources come data in close agree- 
ment as to how much chemical wage 
rates rose during the past July-to-July 
fiscal year. The U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics says that hourly earnings of 
nonsupervisory employees in the man- 
ufacture of chemical and allied prod- 
ucts went up by 7¢/hour, from $1.86 
to $1.93; and the International Chem- 
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Glascote’s exclusive rotary mechanical seal means 


more lea 
der pressure 


OPERATING GLASS-LINED VESSELS UNDER 
TOXIC OR EXPLOSIVE CONDITIONS? 
GLASCOTE’S POSITIVE SEALING IS THE ANSWER! 


me | 


No other seal is so effective on glass-lined vessels 

with top-entering glass-coated agitators. Exclusive 

features promote successful use of higher pressures 
. prevent contamination of vessel contents. 


@ A balanced pressure system. Pressure 
in liquid-tight housing is kept higher than 
internal vessel pressure through use of coil 
springs and pressure-circulation of oil or 
other cooling lubricant. 


Gas sot 
~!  -* 
; ‘ 


@ Timken bearing assures constant align- 
ment of sealing surfaces . . . prevents 
agitator wobble. Sealing materials are a 

carbon gland insert and seal-rings of in- 
soluble Teflon. 


@ Blue color shows how glass lining ex- 

tends up into the unit . . . past tight-seal- 
ing carbon insert. No contaminating 
material can enter the vessel. 


@ Ground glass portion of agitator shaft 
promotes snug fit. 





now serves Ly 
as a subsidiary of 


AOSmith 


[igsigomn 


i was a significant merger indeed when Glascote joined A. O. 
Smith—world’s largest manufacturer of glass-lined steel products. 

Now A. O. Smith’s facility and research in ceramics and metallurgy 

broaden the working range of Glascote’s own technicians. 
Processors can count on a continuous flow of exclusive developments 


like the one featured above. They will continue to enjoy the superior _ a eee a eS 
corrosion-resistance and advanced design of Glascote reactors, re- 
; : sali ks and tr: anife CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
ceivers, condensers, evaporators, storage tanks and transport tanks. 
oon . ‘ . . A Subsidiary of A. 0. Smith Corporation 
You will find Glascote products in use at duPont, Carbide & Car- 
bon, Naugatuck, Dow and other companies. How about your plant? 





Sales offices or agents in Principal Cities 
Export Sales: A. 0. Smith Corp., international Division, Milwaukee 1, Wis, 
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Best since 1915 


CUT 
CONSTRUCTION 
COSTS 


WITH STEFCO 


PANEL TYPE 
STEEL BUILDINGS 


Here’s why Stefco panel buildings are better 
— preferred by industry for 40 years 


© UP FASTER WITH LESS FIELDLABOR 
yanel design, factory 
assembled INCLUDING windows, 
doors, flashing, etc. — eliminates 
all field fitting and assembly, 


Exclusive 


¢ ECONOMICAL 


low first cost, low erection, low 


maintenance, 


* COMPLETELY FLEXIBLE 


to meet the job requirements. Any 
width, any length, any height. Can 
easily be altered as job conditions 
change, 


INSULATION 


can be ge ager already installed as 
yart of the sidewall panels. Roof 
insulation may,form a flat ceiling. 








Several Good Territories are open for 
Qualified Dealers—Write for Details 








Whatever your space 
requirement—Stefco 
engineers can give 
you the best answer. 
Write or wire today. 


“ay N i: in te, 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


om 6, Oh 


Stefco Manufacturing Co., Dept. CW-1054 
P. O. Box 25, Cincinnati 36,-Ohio 
Please send me information about STEFCO Panel Type BUILDINGS. 


Name 








Address 





City Zone ____. State 








WIDE WORLD 


CEMENT WORKERS’ SCHOENBERG: 
For retroactivity, his fight continues. 


ical Workers Union (AFL) says that 
in its 439 wage settlements—78 of them 
at Canadian plants—during that same 
period, pay increases averaged 7¢/ 
hour. ICWU’s -Research & Education 
report shows that more than 86% of 
the settlements provided for increases 
ranging between 1¢ and 10¢/hour, not 
including fringe benefits. Breakdown 
on the ICWU agreements: 


Wage US. Canadian 
Provisions Contracts Contracts 
No increase 9 
1 to 4¢ 42 
5 to 6¢ 129 
7 to 10¢ 145 
11 to 15¢ 23 
16¢ or more 13 

* 
Bargaining Time Lag: Back on the job 
without retroactive pay are several 
thousand members of the United Ce- 
ment, Lime & Gypsum Workers 
(AFL), who had been striking against 
numerous cement plants and quarries 
in New York, Pennsylvania and other 
Eastern states. Union President 
William Schoenberg charges that these 
strikes were triggered by manage- 
ments’ refusal to make new wage 
agreements retroactive to the expira- 
tion dates of the old contracts. This 
principle is “all-important” because 
contract negotiations usually take two 
or three months, he adds, predicting 
that the union will try to have retro- 
activity back in general usage next 
year. 
e 

Compensation Rates: In two states 
rich in chemical plants, studies are 
under way on workmen’s compensa- 
tion rates, coverage, and other pro- 
visions. The Michigan investigation is 
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NEXT YEAR 
COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN  : 
AMMONIA 


Columbia-Southern’s new Ammonia plant at Natrium, West Virginia, will 
be in full production in early 1955. 


Many users will find it advantageous to purchase their ammonia require- 
ments from this new source. 


If you are contracting now for your 1955 deliveries of ammonia, you may 
find it desirable to include this new plant production in your plans. 


For further information, please call, write or wire our Pittsburgh Office. 


CO LU M B | A z SO U 7, H E RN DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati 


* Charlotte * Chicago * 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION ‘ Clevelend | Soston * New 


York © St. Louis * Minneapolis 
SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY +. New Orleans ° Dallas * 


Houston « Pittsburgh * Phila- 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER: PITTSBURGH 22- PENNSYLVANIA delphia * San Francisco 
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THE SOLVENTS AND CHEMICALS 


GROUP CAN SAVE MONEY FOR 
You 





Too much money tied-up in inventory? Like to save 
on warehousing and insurance? Worried about high 
receiving and handling costs? Then, here’s news for 
you... 

You can order just the amount of solvents and 
chemicals you need . . . when you need them... 
delivered where you want them .. . all with just one 
phone call! You reduce paper work because there’s 
just one order, one delivery, one invoice, one pay- 
ment. There’s no need to tie-up your money and 
warehouse space in inventories. Instead, you can 
order and get delivery in drums, tank-wagons, trans- 
ports or tank-cars within 24 hours in most cases. 
What’s more, in many instances, orders for several 
products can be combined to get even greater savings. 

Investigate these modern, time-saving, money- 
saving services. Call your nearby member of the 
Solvents and Chemicals Group or write . . . 


THE SOLVENTS ano CHEMICALS GROUP 


2540 WEST FLOURNOY STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


BUFFALO, Bedford 1572 


HOUSTON, Orchard 6683 
CHICAGO, SEeley 3-0505 


INDIANAPOLIS, MEirose 8-1361 
LOUISVILLE, ATwood 5828 
MILWAUKEE, GReenfield 6-2630 
NEW ORLEANS, Temple 4666 
ST. LOUIS, GArfleld 1-3495 
TOLEDO, Jorden 0761 
WINDSOR, Clearwater 2-0933 


FORT WAYNE, ANthony 0213 
GRAND RAPIDS, 
Grand Rapids 5-9111 
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being handled by a special commission 
appointed by Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams to look into the “many im- 
provements” he contends are needed. 
In Missouri, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance C. Lawrence Leggett has sched- 
uled a public hearing this week in 
Jefferson City. 
° 

Turnover Steady: Chemical companies 
have had low and fairly steady rates 
of labor turnover so far this year, ac- 
cording to latest industry information. 
Number of separations averaged 1.7 
per 100 employees and hiring was at 
the rate of 1.6 per 100 during August, 
compared with averages of 1.6 separa- 
tions and 1.5 accessions for the period 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 1. Separations ranged 
from 2.1 in January to 1.3 in June; 
hiring rates were spread between 1.2 
in January and 2.7 in June. 


me ley 6 ot ee 


Synthetic Sweeteners: A Pennsylvania 
judge has declared unconstitutional 
that state’s law relating to artificially 
sweetened foods and beverages. Sitting 
as chancellor in equity proceedings at 
Harrisburg, Judge Karl Richards issued 
an order restraining the state’s secre- 
tary of agriculture from halting the 
sale of nonalcoholic carbonated bev- 
erages containing Abbott Laboratories’ 
“Sucaryl.” He characterized the law in 
question as unreasonable, capricious, 
and an arbitrary and inconsistent exer- 
cise of the state’s police power. The 
state attorney general is appealing this 
decision to the state supreme court. 
° 

No One-Way Plant: While still em- 
broiled in litigation over river pollu- 
tion, Rayonier Corp. has won one court 
case for its new cellulose plant at 
Jesup, Ga. In U.S. District Court at 
Brunswick, Ga., Federal Judge Frank 
Scarlett has approved the two railroad 
spurs built by Rayonier from the $25- 
million plant—one % of a mile to the 
Atlantic Coast Line tracks, the other 
4% miles to the Southern Railway’s 
nearest line. ACL had asked for an in- 
junction to keep Southern from serv- 
ing the plant directly, contending that 
the plant actually is located at Doctor- 
town, which is served by ACL, and 
that Southern shouldn’t be allowed to 
serve that territory without special per- 
mission from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Scarlett ruled that the 
Rayonier plant is not on either railroad 
line, and that ICC permission is not 
needed so long as only one customer 
—Rayonier—is served on the spur. 

Three temporary restraining orders 
were issued in state superior court in 
the river pollution cases filed against 
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by the world’s largest produ 


Oronite’s continuous multi-million dollar 
research and product development program 
results in a continually advanced Alkane. 
Current Oronite Alkane provides a higher 
yield, is also easier to sulfonate. The sulfonated 
product has a better color with a minimum 
oil content. A further Oronite achievement 
aids in drying the end product at higher pro- 
duction rates. 








Oronite Alkane is available from three centrally located 
bulk storage terminals. Tank car or tank truck delivery. 


PERTH AMBOY, 


Pe Ew JERSEY 








ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
200 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
714 W. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 15, California 
Mercantile Securities Building, Dalles 1, Texes 
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of synthetic detergent raw materials 


It costs you no more to do business with the 
leader. If you are a volume user or seller of 
surface active materials, we have the experi- 
ence and engineering know-how to accurately 
estimate your complete needs for sulfonation. 
You may find the sulfonating process less 
costly than you think. If you are interested, 
why not talk it over with us. Contact by phone 
or letter the Oronite office nearest you. 


OTHER ORONITE DETERGENT PRODUCTS 


Detergent Slurry © Detergent D-40 + Detergent D-60 
Dispersant NI-W «¢ Dispersant NI-O + Wetting Agents 





HILLS-McCANNA 
Saunders Patent 


DIAPHRAGM VALVES 
with bodies of 


POLYVINYL CHLORIDE 


With the addition of valves with unplasti- 
cized, rigid polyvinyl chloride (P.V.C.) 
bodies, I ills- McCanaa further expands the 
most extensive line of corrosion-resistant 
valves. Now, the corrosion resistance and 
rugged durability of P.V.C. is available in 
a valve of resmamay Biri) accepted design. 

Hills-McCanna P.V.C. valves are avail- 
able in handwheel or lever operated types 
or with air cylinder, diaphragm motor or 
electric motor operators for remote or auto- 
matic control, Sizes range from 42" through 
2". All regular diaphragm materials are 
available (rubber, Neoprene, Kel-F, Teflon, 
etc.). Screwed ends are standard. Slip fits 
available on special order. 

Write for esahet information. HILLS- 
McCANNA CO., 
Chicago 18, Ill. 


2445 W. Nelson St., 


gee CGAIN NA oe 


DESIGN 
DETAILS 


e Working parts 
isolated from flow. 
e No packing. 


e Leaktight under 
pressure or vacuum. 


@ Simple pinch clamp 
closure principle. 


e Minimum mainte- 
nance even in the 
severest service. 


saunders patent diaphragm values 


Also manufacturers of 


Chemical Proportioning Pumps * 
Magnesium Alloy Sand 


Force-Feed Lubricators 
Castings 





WIDE WoRLD 
FTC’S HOWREY: For chemical busi- 
nessmen, three painless settlements. 


Rayonier by two local sportsmen’s 
clubs. The company is charged with 
responsibility for last month’s fish kill 
in the Altamaha River downstream 
from the plant. Rayonier insists that 
its waste is treated before it’s released 
into the stream, and Jesup businessmen 
have signed a statement pointing out 
that no evidence has been produced 
so far to show that the Rayonier plant 
is to blame. 
+ 

Cases Dismissed: Chemical business- 
men have fared well at the hands of 
Chairman Edward Howrey’s Federal 
Trade Commission this past fortnight, 
with three cases settled painlessly: 

e First off, FTC announced that the 
hearing examiner’s dismissal of a com- 
plaint against Purex Corp., Ltd., of 
South Gate, Calif., has been made final. 
Purex, called the second largest manu- 
facturer of bleaches, had been charged 
with price discrimination because it 
offered special list price cuts in some 
territories but not in others. Hearing 
Examiner John Lewis found that it 
was not proved that these territorial 
price differentials would substantially 
lessen competition. 

e Next, the agency reported that 
its hearing examiner & approved a 
consent decree proposed by lawyers 
for nearly 200 paint and wallpaper 
dealers in the New York City area who 
had been accused of restraint of trade. 
The dealers have pledged that the 
won't boycott manufacturers who sell 
to dealers who are not members of the 
local trade association; and that they 
won't use a “legitimate” listing for 
other manufacturers. 

e Last week, FTC dismissed with- 
out prejudice a complaint against the 
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3 Exclusive Advantages 


when you specify 


ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda 


3 Sizes---No Extra Cost! 


Coarse, medium or fine crystals, screened to suit your 
particular end use or process—whether explosives, 
meat packing, ceramic, dye making, food manufacture 
or any of the 12 other major uses. Saves you special 
processing and handling; cuts production costs. 















Coarse (1-C Grade) _ | 















SOLID Crystals! 


These pure, solid crystals do not crush or create fines in 
handling and transportation. Result: you can depend 
on our screen specifications. 





Medium (2-B) oat 













Exceptional Purity! 


99.5% Sodium Nitrate in dry form! Manufactured 
synthetically under laboratory controlled conditions, 
ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda is entirely free of 

impurities—so pure it is used “as is” in the food and 
pharmaceutic industries! 




















FREE FLOWING ArcapIAN Coarse (1C grade) CONVENIENT SHIPPING...Shipped by boat, 

consists of new, big crystals, triple screened to re- barge, rail and truck from our Hopewell, Va. plant. 

move fines and to insure free-flowing, non-caking, L.C.L. shipments in 100 lb. moisture-proof multiwall 

non set-up qualities. bags. Write for generous free samples of our coarse, 
medium and fine grades today. 








SEND for FREE SAMPLES TODAY! 























ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
lronton, Ohio * Orange, Texas * Omaha, Nebraska 
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NITROGEN DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION e 
Ammonia * Sodium Nitrate « Urea @ 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. . 
Ethylene Oxide « Ethylene Glycol ° P 
Diethytene Ciyce! « Trietavione Giycel TROL Yes! Please send me free samples of your “ARCADIAN” 
ethanol ¢« ialdehyde = : ~ . * 
Nitrogen Tarrestaa™ NI EN . ne of Soda in coarse, medium and fine grades. (No : 
U.F. Concentrate —85 obligation. 
Nitrogen Solutions ) UVISION / ° . ) © 
Fertilizers & Feed Supplements ‘ Name Title 
— 
* Company ° 
- 
NITROGEN DIVISION | %2-= 
. City State Cw-1Q ° 
bd * 
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B&I.. 


F i R E Knox Co. of Los Angeles. The firm was 
accused of false and misleading adver- 
a Pp R OT ECT i 0 Ni tising of its medicinal preparation, 
“Cystex.” 
7. 
> eX Metal Fumes: Charging that his em- 


J ployer failed to warn him about the 
IS OUR B US] NES S! “dangerous, poisonous and toxic na- 
ture” of beryllium metal, an employee 
is suing the Beryllium Corp., Reading, 
Pa., for $100,900 in connection with 
the death of his wife. George Althouse, 
who worked at the Reading plant from 
1943 to 1945 and then from 1947 to 
the present, asserts that his wife’s fatal 
illness resulted from beryllium poison- 
ing contracted from the beryllium 
fumes and dust that contaminated his 
clothing at the plant. 

. 


Rehearing Asked: Attorney General 
John Ben Shepperd of Texas has filed 
— \ with the U.S. Supreme Court a supple- 

‘ ° : mental petition for rehearing of the 

At Giilomallc Sprinkler , the Phillips natural gas case. He argues 
design, manufacture, installation " that the high court’s June 7 order over- 


ond maintenance of Engineered Protection ; rides the conservation powers of the 


state of Texas. 
for all fire hazards is our constant concern 


— our basic business objective. 


KEY CHANGES... 


William H. McLean, to vice-president 
and general manager, Chemical Div., 


We consider our task of preserving lives, 
property and money as a full-time job — 


rewarding to our customers .. . of j i Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 


substantial benefit to the growth / f L. W. Babcock, John E. Goodman, 
and strength of our nation. j f and Ernest S. Wilson, to directors, 
: Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington. 


Zeno Wicks, to general manager, Cen- 
tral Research Laboratories, Interchem- 
ical Corp., New York. 


George J. Craig, to assistant secretary, 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Benno C. Schmidt, to director, Free- 
port Sulphur Co., New York. 


James W. Wilson, to Organic Chem- 
istry Director, Smith, Kline & French 
Laboratories, Philadelphia. 


Birny Mason, Jr., to assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer, Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp., New York City. 


John R. Charlton, to vice-president in 
charge of sales, Canadian Bronze 
Powder Works Ltd., Montreal. 


Joseph J. Swigart, to general manager, 
Vitro Rare Metals Co., Canonsburg, 


; “AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA & sig 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO . James R. Wellman, to director, Paper 


Chemicals Application Laboratory, 
p Offices in veteeipes Cities of North and South America American Cyanamid Co., Chicago. 


iq .2': ies: 
py a] =| 5) ae C. Paul Fortner, to vice-president in 
haa ) v . 


charge of research and development, 
Plax Corp., Hartford, Conn. 
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“We specialize in bleaches for in- 
dustry, particularly for textiles and 
chlorinated starches,” says Presi- 
dent A. B. Maley, Alexander Chem- 
ical Corp., Lemont, Ill. “We also 
bottle chlorine and distribute it to 
many types of customers. 

“A business like ours depends on 
ingredients of uniform high quality, 
modern handling facilities, and a 
convenient location. In the 25 years 
we have been doing business with 
Wyandotte, we have always found 
both their service and quality to 
be of the highest order. Wyandotte 
not only supplies us with caustic 
and chlorine — they also advise us 
on the best methods to transport, 
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A. B. Maley (right), president, Alexander Chemical Corp., inspects new Lemont, 
Ill. plant with Manager Paul Robinson. Top left: George E. Ulrich, foreman. 


“Wyandotte helps us make better bleaches” 


— A. B. Maley, president, Alexander Chemical Corp. 


handle, process and store them. 

“Our new plant at Lemont, IIl. 
was designed with future needs in 
mind. It is located on the Chicago 
Ship Canal — which permits water 
shipments from the Gulf Coast and 
Great Lakes—and has excellent 
rail and highway connections. We’re 
working for the future at Alexander 
Chemical, and Wyandotte is defi- 
nitely included in our long-range 
plans.” 

How about your present and 
future plans? Wyandotte’s wide 
range of organic and inorganic 
chemicals, our helpful technical 
assistance in the field, and our 
extensive facilities for cooperative 


research are readily available. Write 
us, detailing your process or chem- 
ical problem. Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. 
Offices in principal cities. 


yandotte 


CHEMICALS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALKALIES 


Soda Ash « Caustic Soda « Bicarbonate of Soda « Chlorine 

Calcium Carbonate + Calcium Chloride + Glycols « Synthetic 

Detergents + Agricultural Insecticides + Soil Conditioners 
Other Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
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MUNICH , 


Resurgent Reich Swaps Profits for 


It isn’t often that chemical research 
plays a role in world politics, But at 
last week's London meeting of the 
Western powers, research was an un- 


mistakable behind-the-scenes force. 
Revitalized West Germany came to the 
conference table strong enough to 
tender a commanding bid for sov- 
ereignty. By week's end, less than a 
decade after the close of World War 
II, it appeared almost certain that 
Germany's aspiration to independence 
would soon be realized. 

Behind this rapid comeback stands 
a record of vigorous industrial recov- 
ery predicated on the careful nurtur- 
ing of research by resurgent German 
chemical companies, 
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Farbwerke Hoechst, for example, 
last year plowed 6.5% of sales into 
investigating activities. That was 
about triple the firm’s net profit for 
the year. In the same way, research 
outlays helped keep to less than 3%* 
the net profits of such other I. G. 
Farben offshoots as Badische Anilin- 
& Soda-Fabrik and Farbenfabriken 
Bayer. 

An average of 5% of gross sales is 
spent on research and development 
in the German chemical industry, 
with up to 80,000 Deutsche marks 
(about $20,000) per technical em- 
ployee (meaning Ph.D.). These fig- 


* Compared with 10% and higher annual net 
profits of some big U.S. chemical manufacturers. 


ures are impressive in the light of low 
German labor costs. 

Today the Cerman chemical in- 
dustry is in an enviable position. It is 
reaping a bountiful harvest of new 
products and processes that have cata- 
pulted the country into a position of 
strength on the world market. More- 
over, there’s widespread belief that 
many of the fruits of the past five 
years of research are being held in 
reserve. 

For so potent a force, German in- 
dustrial research is remarkably unob- 
trusive. Outside of an occasional news 
item or a report by a just-returned 
government-sponsored observer, not 
much breaks into print. As a result, 
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Prospects 


any first-hand account of what's hap- 
pening is important. Doubly signifi- 
cant, therefore, is the report of an 
experienced research executive who 
has roamed freely through the vitals 
of industrial Germany. 

Chester Arnold, director of research 
for Stauffer Chemical Co., fits that 
description. Recently returned from a 
European junket that took him and 
Stauffer chief engineer John Ceccon 
to industrial installations in five coun- 
tries, Arnold had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to see for himself. 

Starting in England, he visited 
Courtauld, Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Kemball Bishop & Co., before 
hopping to Paris for a look at the 


RESEARCH 


“They are making a valiant effort to make up for lost time,” says 


Stauffer Research chief Chester Arnold, Recently returned from abroad, he’s 


talking about West German chemical companies and their desperate drive for 


new products to capture a vantage competitive position in the world market. 


French Sinnova and Progil plants. 
From there the itinerary snaked 
through Geneva (headquarters of 
Stauffer’s European representative) ; 
Basle (Geigy and Ciba); Schweitzer- 
hall (Saure Fabrik and Schweitzer- 
hall Chemische Fabrik); Gernsheim 
(Stauffer); Frankfurt (eight compa- 
nies); Hanover (Kalichemie); the 
Ruhr (Bayer and Henkel); Munich 
(Wacker); and Milan (Rumianca and 
De Nora). 

More than 3000 kilometers on un- 
familiar roads, the circuitous trip 
from Paris was made in a rented auto 
(Fiat 1900) at the expense of noth- 
ing more than a modest investment 
and some frayed nerves. “Ox carts, 
motorcycles, Buicks, Volkswagens, 
pedestrians and trucks intermixed can 
make driving slightly hectic,” com- 
ments Amold dryly. 
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Primarily out to make friends for 
the company and establish contacts in 
European firms, Arnold did not at- 
tempt to analyze and evaluate German 
industrial science. 

But, in addition to a camera, watch 
and set of Bavarian china, he did 
bring back some clear impressions of 
research in a flock of companies, 
large and small. Taken together, they 
form a picture of a country in a hurry. 

“The six or seven years following 
1939 were relatively unproductive for 
research and development, save in 
war work,” he points out. “I got the 
feeling that they are making a valiant 
effort to make up for lost time.” 

Consequently, the emphasis is on 
new products and processes for im- 
mediate exploitation, with substan- 
tially less attention to product and 
process improvement. “They expect 
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nough to make the difference... 


ANOTHER HUDSON 


he Seal of Certifie 
of the U. S. Testin 





. DSON 
Extra Points for HU INDEPENDENT PROOF THAT THE 


Jo sacks, Hudson SACKS THAT PROTECT YOUR PRODUCT 


planting 
ration 


ntegrated Ops 


. ARE CONSISTENTLY THE BEST 
irl THAT MONEY CAN BUY 


on and 
roint inspe cho 


eet program Users long believed that Hudson Multiwall Sacks offered the 
surest, safest protection for their products. To prove it we went 
to the independent testing service, The U. S. Testing Company, 
asked them to find out. 


To make their comparisons, U. S. Testing buys in the open 

market samples of Hudson Multiwalls, along with sacks of other 

a display appea’ one manufacturers—tests them by standards far more severe than 
ed sales for your P the toughest service they’ll ever get in actual use. 


The result: of all multiwail sacks tested, only Hudson received 
the coveted Seal of Approval. And note that this testing is con- 
tinuous . . . new tests are made each month. The U. S. Testing 
Seal, found only on Hudson Multiwalls, is your proof that Hudson 
sacks are regularly tested and certified for performance. 


For you: this means you can now assure your customers that 
your products receive the same fine quality control from raw 
material to delivered product. You can show dramatically with 
the Hudson Multiwall Seal of Approval that product, production 
and packaging are consistently the best money can buy! Your 
Hudson representative can give you the details behind “certified” 
performance! 
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Heee 


Send for the 
Complete Story 
Today 


Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 
477 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


YES! Please send us Hudson’s 46-page illustrated book on 
“What to Look for in a Dependable Source of Supply.” 


Deliver the Goods... BEST 
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the new 


KUNE 


a type 
for ever 
purpos 











so 


the all-purpose 
sequestering agent 


SP 


specific for iron 


these 

powerful 

new organic 
sequestrants are 
setting new standards 
in chelating 

@ IRON 

@ CALCIUM 

@ MAGNESIUM 


OH 


specific for 
iron in caustic 


we also 
manufacture 
EDTA 

-in the name of 
PERMA- 
KLEER-50... 
as specialists 
in the 
development 
of sequestering agents, we 
suggest you send for our 

latest revised booklet 
explaining testing methods 

and comparisons, pages 30-31-32 
Make your own tests! 


PERMA 
KUL 


K ofened 





yp 
CALLA 
PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
Manutacturing Chemists 
620 SCHUYLER AVENUE 
LYMDOMURGT « NEW JERGEV 


RESEARCH 





Industrial recovery on the post- 
World War II German pattern re- 
quires a great deal more than a 
strong will to regain past glories. 
Among other things it calls for sci- 
entific and managerial talent of a 
high order. Rare indeed is the in- 
dividual who combines both of 
these qualities. 

Such a man is Walter Reppe 
(above), research head and board 
member of Badische Anilin- & Soda- 
Fabrik (Ludwigshafen), former 
vice-president of I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie, father of high-pressure acety- 
lene chemistry. A new arrival in the 
U.S., Reppe is here for a two-month 
stint as Koppers Visiting Professor 
of Chemistry at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. 

In an exclusive interview in Pitts- 
burgh last week, the man who de- 
veloped a score of large-scale proc- 
esses gave CHEMICAL WEEK a 
glimpse of the research now scrib- 
ing the German chemical manufac- 
turing developments of the future. 

Reppe sees the future resting 
squarely on the experience gained 
in the catalytic combination of large 
volumes of reactive gases. Recent 
advances in this area center on the 





low-pressure combination of acety- 


Pace-setter of a Country in a Hurry 





lene with carbon monoxide and 
water (or alcohols). He regards this 
one-stage carbonylation reaction as 
the most promising new large-scale 
process of making acrylic mo- 
nomers. When applied to olefins, 
the method yields saturated acids 
and alcohols. Many of these new 
carbonylation reactions, he reports, 
are in the pilot-plant stage. 

These processes may be included 
among the many new developments 
for which patent applications have 
been made. American rights to 
several of these inventions are cur- 
rently the subject of confidential 
negotiations between U.S. firms and 
Badische Anilin. 

What does Reppe consider to be 
the greatest achievement of Ger- 
man industry during the past nine 
years? “Rebuilding,” is the unhesi- 
tating reply. In his company alone, 
he reports, roughly 65% of produc- 
tion was wiped out by bombs. 

What’s ahead for Germany? An 
increasingly important petrochem- 
icals industry, he agrees. More than 
that, however, is pure guesswork. 
“I, too, would like to know the 
future of chemistry,” he says with 
the air of a man confronted by a 
familiar question. 











this approach to supply the edge 
needed for survival in a competitive 
world market,” he adds. 

The low cost of labor and brain- 
power also explains management's 
minuscule enthusiasm for labor-saving 
devices, streamlined production sys- 
tems and studies aimed at smoothing 
out manufacturing wrinkles. “There’s 
a relatively large labor pool that must 


be employed,” Arnold states. “I was 
told that if industry didn’t voluntarily 
hire a certain percentage of the un- 
employed, the government might 
put it on a compulsory basis.” 

In a material way, management's 
attitude toward research is reflected 
in the quality of research facilities. 
Since bombs destroyed much of Ger- 
many’s prewar industrial plant, many 
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Protective coatings get superior weathering and 
ageing qualities Dlus high chemical resistance 


with New Firestone 


EXON $71 


Outstanding solution properties of 


EXON 471 


= High solubility in = Moisture, vapor and if 
ketones water resistant j y unmatched b y 
= Excellent chemical = Adheres well to ‘ o 
and grease resistance “wash primer” other vi myl resins! 
= Good adhesion to = Stable under heat 
vinyl, paper, cloth and light 
= Transparent, colorless, glossy 


Subjected to all elements 
for 1 solid year, a coating 








Firestone 


The newest resin in Firestone’s expand- 
ing EXON line makes possible protec- 
tive coatings with greater outdoor dura- 
bility than previously offered by vinyls. 
One-year outdoor exposure of EXON 
471 as a clear glossy film has shown 
negligible changes. Other vinyl co- 
polymer coatings similarly exposed 
deteriorated in 3 months! 
Under sun lamp exposure for 360 
hours as a 1 mil film, EXON 471 
showed no noticeable change! 
2-hour bakings in a 180° forced air: 


oven left no sign of yellowing on a 
film of EXON 471! 


of EXON 471 reveals no 
measurable change. 


The foregoing results, plus the excel- 
lent solution properties of EXON 471, 
indicate its extreme efficiency in many 
types of solution coatings. 

Since coatings of EXON 471 have no 
permanent adhesion to metal or glass, 
they also offer a “‘strippable” film, ideal 
as a protective factory -to-consumer 
casing. 

Continuing ¥irestone research is pro- 
viding industry with specific resins for 
specific needs. Whatever your problem, 
the answer may very likely be found 
in the ever-growing line of versatile 


EXON resins. 


For complete information or technical service, call or write 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


Firestone Plastics Co., Dept.4F, Pottstown, Pa., Division of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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SHIP IT 


— 


for laboratory-fresh 
deliveries... 


Route your next load Spector. 
Whether it’s in powder, liquid or solid 
form, as long as your product must be 
kept in a specific temperature range 
while in transit, Spector is your best 
carrier. Route Spector for chemical 
products that need no temperature 
control, too. 


Here’s how Spector takes 
the ‘‘perish”’ out of 
perishable freight... 


Spector perishable 
freight trailers do 
not lay-over enroute. 


Spector drivers check 
temperatures constantly 
while in transit. 


Spector provides 
temperature control charts 
fas your reference. 


Spector provides 
advance delivery notice 
of your shipment. 





f 
b 


pa 
You, and your customers, can be sure 


shipments are delivered in the same condition 
they left your plant. Route it Spector. 





Boston 
Bridgeport 
aE 
tur 
ete indlonepetle 
at: Milwaukee 
Newark 


New Britain 
New York 


A U. 8. Custom Bonded Common Carrier 


SPECTOR 


Home Office: 3100 & Wolcott, Chicago 8, Til. 
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of the laboratories Arnold saw were 
new. But, more important, they are, 
in his words, “exceedingly well built 
and magnificently equipped. In most 
cases the best instruments available 
were installed even though some (e.g., 
U.S. products) were more expensive 
than domestic models, required pay- 
ment in scarce dollars.” Such excellent 


But they 
uilding colossa 


tor eternity 


work facilities are said to be spring- 
ing up all over the country. 

The personnel of these citadels of 
industrial science also leaves little to 
be desired. All labs are extremely well 
staffed, relates Arnold, although 
there’s a somewhat tight supply of 
well-trained Ph.D.’s. However, he 
says, “if you need a man _ badly 


enough, you can usually get him.” 
Arnold found more teamwork than 
he had been led to expect. “I’m afraid 
that I had a stereotyped picture of a 
single Ph.D. with, perhaps, several 
assistants carrying a project through 
to completion,” he admits. “But quite 
the opposite is true. Research and de- 
velopment organization is more along 
American lines, with chemists and en- 
gineers working as teams. 
“Moreover,” he reveals, “laboratory 
operation is not as different as I might 
have expected. There are good in- 
ternal communications, but a tendency 
for each division, each plant and 
sometimes each subplant to maintain 


a research setup in addition to the 
company’s central research labora- 
tories. 

“This decentralization might enable 
the unit concerned to bear down more 
heavily on a specific problem, but the 
lack of coordination encourages wasted 
effort. Coordination is usually by 
committee—not always the most effec- 
tive way. And in extreme cases, 
separate research units set up their 
own programs, budgets, etc., autono- 
mously.” 

Despite the modern trappings of 
research and development, some very 
traditional philosophy holds sway in 
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Designed to Fit Your Needs 


H,PO, 





If you want the purest phosphoric acid produced in the world 
today—or if you prefer the more economical grades—there is a 
V-C Phosphoric Acid to meet your requirements. 


V-C 85% N.F. Grade surpasses National Formulary and 
American Chemical Society specifications and meets all U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration regulations. This odorless, water- 
white, sparkling-clear, syrupy liquid is made from elemental 
phosphorus in fully-carboned equipment and has exceptional 
utility where unsurpassed purity is indicated. 


In addition to 85% N.F. Phosphoric Acid of the highest purity, 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation also produces: 75% Food 
Grade, the standard of the industry; 80% Food Grade, the maxi- 
mum practical strength to avoid freezing; Polyphosphoric Acids 
by the admixture of Phosphoric Anhydride and Orthophosphoric 
Acid; and any type or grade ranging from dilute (26% P2O;) wet- 
process acid to 99.5% pure Phosphoric Anhydride. 


These acids are shipped from a plant near you, in glass 
carboys, stainless steel drums, rubber-lined tank trucks or tank 
cars. Deliveries can be made in hours, not weeks. Get full infor- 
mation now! Your inquiry will receive immediate attention. 


Scene 








Basic in Phosphorus 


THE BASIC POSITION of Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corporation in 
phosphorus and its growing family 
of useful compounds is the result 
of nearly a century of progressive 
pioneering, including this country’s 
first mining of phosphate rock in 


“‘wet process’”’ and by phosphorus 
conversion. Other V-C facilities 
yield phosphoric anhydride, sodium 
orthophosphates and sodium poly- 
phosphates, phosphatic specialties, 
and sodium metasilicate. 

A V-C organophosphorus plant is 


1868 and first commercial produc- 
tion of phosphoric acid in 1907. 

The greatest V-C growth in phos- 
ge has occurred in recent years. 

-C phosphate mining activities 
have been steadily expanded and 
thoroughly mechanized. New V-C 
furnaces for producing elemental 
phosphorus are among the most 
modern now in operation. 

V-C has five phosphoric acid 
plants and is the only manufacturer 
of phosphoric acids both by the 


in large scale production of alkyl 
phosphites, phosphonates, phos- 
phorothioates, and other new organ- 
ics, A semi-works unit is pioneering 
with new and highly promising 
chemical groupings b on phos- 
phorus. 

Enterprising research and pro- 
gressive development are V-C tradi- 
tions, constantly improving present 
products and processes, creating 
new products for new uses, opening 
new frontiers for chemical progress. 











V-C Chemicals 


Phosphorus, Elemental 
Phosphoric Acids 
Phosphoric Anhydride 
Disodium Phosphate 
Trisodium Phosphate 
Sodium Tripolyphosphate 
Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
Dimethyl Phosphite 
Diethyl Phosphite 

Triethyl Phosphitet 
Triisooctyl Phosphitet 
Diethyl Ethylphosphonate 
Tetraethyl Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Metasilicate 
Ferrophosphorus 

Slag 

Phosphorus Trichloride 
Phosphorus Oxychloride 
Uranium Oxide 

Di- and Trialkylt Phosphites 


Phosphonates and 
Diphosphonates 


Phosphorothioates and 
Phosphorothioites 


Alkyl Aryl Phosphites 
Alkyl Acid Phosphates 


and other organophosphorus 
compounds and phosphatic 
specialties. 


tMfd. under U.S. Pat. 2,678,040 


CHEMICALS 


® 





Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation also 
produces—V-C* Fertilizers and V-C* Super- 
phosphates ...V-C* Phosphate Rock. ..Vicara*, 


Zycon*, Wavecrepe* and other zein fibers 
V-C* Multiwall Paper and Textile Bags 


Black Leaf* Pest Control, Products. ..V-C* 


Cleansers 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Chemicals Division: 401 EAST MAIN STREET, RICHMOND 8, VIRGINIA 
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Where others fail 


MH Lithium Aluminum Hydride 


Bs 


Reduction of Acids and 
Esters can be Easy, Swift, 
Safe, Complete 


Providing fast, excellent yields with standard equipment, 
Metal Hydrides’ lithium aluminum hydride is a safe, yet 
powerful agent for reductions of acids, esters, ketones, 
aldehydes, and acid chlorides with or without the hydro- 
genization of double bonds. Depending upon the solvent 
used, lithium aluminum hydride will carry out reductions 
at temperatures ranging from —80°C to 4-100°C, with one 
mole yielding the equivalent of approximately 90 liters 
of hydrogen. 

If your process requires a reduction, LAH will succeed 
where others have failed, Your inquiry will bring complete 
technical information without obligation. Write now! 


PIONEERS IN HYDROGEN COMPOUNDS 


Metal Hydrides 


INCORPORATED 
22 Congress St., Beverly, Mass. 





RESEARCH... 


as 


. . . Researchers are 
doing their darndest 
to make the plant ob- 
solete.” 


at least one field: Europe is still build- 
ing what Arnold calls “colossal things 
for eternity. Some plants stand six 
stories high—massive steel and con- 
crete monuments,” he marvels. “While 
production people are blithely put- 
ting everything conceivable inside, 
their research fellows are doing their 
darndest to make the entire plant, 
process and all, obsolete. 

“Europe could learn from us,” Ar- 
nold believes, “how to design plants 
requiring a minimum of construction 
work—plants that would not outlive 
their processes to languish as white 
elephants.” 

At this point, Germany might also 
make good use of American petro- 
chemical know-how. The Stauffer re- 
search director found the Germans to 
be “very serious about their petro- 
chemical work, especially now with 
coal costs very high.” He also discerns 
the possibility that the substantial 
acetylene-based segment of the indus- 
try might be upended by processes 
utilizing methane and propane. As a 
matter of fact, there’s little doubt that 
the infant petrochemical industry 
could well have a powerful, across- 
the-board impact on chemical manu- 
facture. 

Also new is a more open attitude 
toward releasing technical informa- 
tion. Due to the desire to make hay 
rapidly, Germans have become un- 
accustomedly anxious to acquire for- 
eign knowledge, Prewar experience 
was that European researchers were 
often reluctant to trade information 
with people within their own com- 
panies, much less across national 


. 
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Spencer Service is Wonderful 








“Why bother with a broom when 
Spencer Service is so dependable !” 
















POLYETHYLENE 
PROGRESS 
REPORT: 





A. th 
You'll be meeting Poly-Eth, new symbol of 
Spencer Polyethylene, on the pages of TIME 
magazine regularly. The purpose of these 
ads is to acquaint the general public with 
the unusual properties of polyethylene, and 
increase the demand for this unique plastic. 
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America’s Growing Name In Chemicals 


SPENCER PRODUCTS: “Mr. N” Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer * SPENSOL 
(Spencer Nitrogen Solutions) * Ammonia (Commercial and Refrigeration Grade) 
Aqua Ammonia * 83% Ammonium Nitrate Solution * Synthetic Methanol 
Formaldehyde * Hexamine * Polyethylene (1955) * FREZALi 
(Spencer Dry Ice) * Cylinder Ammonia 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
General Offices, Dwight 8idg., Kansas City, Mo. Works: Chicago, Ill, Pittsburg, 
Kan., Henderson, Ky., Vicksburg, Miss., and Orange, Texas (under construction.) 
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MARASPERSE 


Wiehe 


MARASPERSE dispersants aré’ more 
effective and considerably Hiore eco- 
_ nomical to use. Dheysare ‘completely 
“olnblei i#Waters are non-hygroscop- 
ic, non-fermenting, non-caking, free- 
flowing powders. 

With the addition of as little as only 
.05% to a maximum of 3.0% of MAR- 
ASPERSE, (based on weight of sol- 
ids), from 35% to over 300% MORE 
solids may be dispersed and main- 
tained in fluid suspension. 


MARASPERSE stabilizes water dispersions of in- 
soluble solids by setting up repulsive forces on 
the particles, thereby preventing flocculation. 


MARASPERSE products are used in making water suspensions 
of organic pigments, sulfur, clays, titanium dioxide, carbon 
black, phenyl-beta-naphthylamine, etc., as dispersing and level- 
ing agents for dyestuffs. Also as deflocculants and to increase 
strength in the manufacture of ceramic ware. As grinding aids 
and emulsifiers. In formulation of wettable powder insecticides, 
industrial cleaners, boiler water treatment chemicals. For mud 
control in oil well drilling operations. 


Write MARATHON CORPORATION, 
Chemical Division, ROTHSCHILD, WIS- 
CONSIN for File No. 310 and get additional 


information. Use coupon below. 





Please send copy of File No. 310. 


MARATHON 


(Cf 4 Name ‘ Titl 
Conporulion ser 
Company oi okie 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Address faiiatind 
ROTHSCHILD, WISCONSIN 
City . Zone State 






boundaries. But now, according to 
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RESEARCH... .+-.-s 


Arnold, they’re most willing to make 
both formal and informal agreements 
to exchange know-how with Ameri- 
cans. 

This and several other facets may 
be hard to square with tradition. But 
in times of change, tradition often 
takes a back seat to more nressing 
demands. Today, the top priority as- 
signment is the task of bringing 
German industry “back” at an acceler- 
ated pace. How well research does 
its job will be watched avidly by a 
gallery of already apprehensive com- 
petitors for the world chemical 
market. 


Linked for Resistance 


Just over the commercial horizon is 
a new polymer family that will soon 
be trying to snare a piece of the mar- 
ket for oil-resistant synthetic rubber. 
Developed by Phillips Petroleum 
(Bartlesville, Okla.), the aspiring elast- 
omers are copolymers of butadiene 
and 2-methyl-5-vinylpyridine (MVP). 
Compounded with an organic halide 
(e.g., benzal chloride, benzyl chloride, 
benzotrichloride, octyl chloroacetate, 
or B,f’-bis(chloroacetoxy) - n - propyl 
ether), they exhibit good solvent re- 
sistance over a wide range of tem- 
peratures. 

According to Phillips, the new rub- 
bers are making a timely debut. The 
company claims that  oil-resistant 
stand-bys like neoprene, butadiene- 
acrylonitrile, polysulfides (Thiokol), 
and isobutylene-diolefin have about 
reached the limit of improvement 
through compounding, are finding it 
increasingly difficult to meet stiff new 
requirements of military and industrial 
customers. 

These demands are chiefly for bet- 
ter low-temperature performance and 
heightened resistance to oils and sol- 
vents (often at high temperatures). 

Phillips feels the new entry—named 
Philprene VP—is unique in its ability 
to cope with cold, heat, and most 
types of organic solvents (nitrile-type 
rubbers, however, are somewhat more 
resistant to aromatic solvents). Appli- 
cations for these qualifications. still 
have not been fully explored. 

At the moment, Phillips is making 
pilot-plant quantities of Philprene 
VP-15 (a copolymer of 85 parts buta- 
diene, 15 parts MVP) and Philprene 
VP-25 (the corresponding 75/25 co- 
polymer). Already, they have aroused 
some consumer interest, but the firm 
estimates it will take at least a year 
for a good sounding of their commer- 
cial possibilities. 

Counting on Quality: Nor have any 











begin with COAL _ 
and Build! 





As coal —or any of its many derivatives — 
becomes more important in your operation. . . 
then, your operation belongs in the Land of 
Plenty. Chemical plants in this great and 
growing region are nearby the world’s finest 
supply of all-purpose Bituminous Coal 
and served by one of the most dependable coal- 
hauling railroads in the nation — The Norfolk 
and Western. 

Build from this formula: 

Start with coal and enjoy the many other 
advantages of the Land of Plenty. Your chemical 





THE 








Land of Pens) 


SERVED BY THe 
WORFOLK AND WESTEp,, 








plant will have precision transportation 
ample power and water . . . home-rooted, high 
production manpower ... room to grow... 
clean progressive communities . . . a strategic 
location in the middle of a great domestic market 
. and access to foreign markets through the 
Portof Norfolk on world-famed Hampton Roads. 
Let the Norfolk and Western’s plant location 
specialists give you full details — in confidence 
and without obligation — about the many fine 
industrial sites “next door to Bituminous Coal!”’ 


Write, Wire OR CALL — 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
Drawer CW-663 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


CGO, anc Wester. 


RAILWAY 





RESEARCH . 


prices been established for these 
products, although they are expected 
to be somewhat more costly than 
nitrile-type, oil-resistant rubbers. Phil- 
lips hopes this differential will be 
offset by the Philprenes’ superior low- 
temperature properties. 

Most easily visualized uses are in 
gaskets, diaphragms, oil-resistant hose, 
rollers, etc., where inertness to oxy- 
genated solvents (e.g., ketones) and 
resistance to high-speed flexing are 
needed. 

The new elastomer family stems 
from Phillips’ utilization research on 
MVP monomer. Originally a broad- 


scale effort, the work later centered 
on MVP-butadiene copolymers. When 
compounded without quaternizing 


agents, these materials behave simi- 


to improve larly to GR-S rubber but are faster 


curing. Use of an active organic halide 
CUTTI IL UALITY in addition to ordinary pigments and 

Q curing agent is the key to the new 
rubber’s novel properties. Added dur- 
ing mixing, the halide requires only 
normal curing to form the vulcanizate. 

Reason for the cured polymer’s in- 
ertness is believed to be an unusual 
type of cross-linking, which has been 
explored by Phillips researchers W. B. 
Reynolds, J. E. Pritchard, M. H. Op- 
heim and Gerard Kraus. As yet, the 
exact nature of the chemical bonding 
hasn’t been determined. Most plausible 
explanation so far is that a combina- 
tion of several not necessarily inde- 
pendent effects take place. Yet there 
is still no theoretical accounting for 
ADM SPERM OILS, due to their compatibility with petroleum oils, the much greater efficiency of octyl 
are being used extensively as additives to industrial oils for all types chloracetate compared with benzyl 
of heavy-duty metalworking operations. chloride as the quaternizing agent. 
For example, ADM 45° Natural Winter Sperm Oil can be easily However, some strides have been 
sulfurized to make lower viscosity cutting oil bases that do not made in unraveling the structure of 
settle out or separate. Whether the industrial oil is for broaching, vulcanized Philprenes. For one thing, 
stamping, milling, or gear cutting, you'll find ADM SPERM OILS the number of effective cross links 
provide a tough penetrating film and increase machinability of can be calculated from the elastic 
metals. An excellent additive, too, for extreme pressure lubricants, strength of solvent-swollen stocks. In 
You'll find ADM SPERM OILS economical to use and their the ternary system comprising MVP- 
uniform quality unsurpassed. Users can be assured of a continuous butadiene copolymer, organic halide, 
supply in tank car quantities at all times. There are and zinc oxide, the addition of sulfur 
nine standard ADM SPERM OILS to choose from, and accelerator does not affect the 
as well as a wide variety of special modifications. ADM unit strength of the swollen stocks, 
Technical Bulletin No. 904-A gives you all the necessary / ; showing that most, if not all, cross- 
details, Send for your copy today. linking can be attributed to quaterni- 
zation. 

Regardless of the theory behind 
Philprene’s inertness, the fact remains 
that it offers a brand-new way to solve 
some long-standing elastomer prob- 
lems. Because’ it reportedly can be 
Other ADM Products: manufactured in conventional syn- 


Linseed Oil, Soybean Oil, Fish Oil, Paint Vehicles, Vinyl thetic rubber plants and has good 
f" Plasticizers, Foundry Binders, Industrial Cereals, Vege- 


» essing ; ruleanizi oter- 
SAMPLES TO (* x ‘> a table Proteins, Wheat Flour, Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal, processing und vulc AnIZINg character 
) 





ACIDS « GLYCERIDES « SPERM OILS ¢ ALCOHOLS \_ 
FROM VEGETABLE © ANIMAL © MARINE OILS and FATS 


PRODUCED IN 


ANY QUANTITY SHIPLOADS Livestock and Poultry Feeds istics, the new rubber must be taken 


as serious new synthetic competition. 
ARCHER ® DANIELS * MIDLAND COMPANY Cost, however, may well be the de- 


isiV ace i ate ining its che eS 
Chemical Products Division « 2191 West 110th St. « Cleveland 2, Ohio Cave factor in dete rmining its chances 
of commercial success. 
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PROGRESS THRU RESEARCH... at GENERAL MILLS 


Polyamide Resins Prove Versatile in More Durable 
Coatings, Tighter Seals, Cheaper Laminates, Tougher Welds 


Blending General Mills’ Polyamide 
Resins 100 or 115 with epoxy resin 
has opened a whole new field of uses. 
Though both components are ther- 
moplastic the blends emerge as 
thermosetting compositions. 

The reactive Polyamide and epoxy 
resin blends make adhesives of great 
strength and versatility—highly re- 
sistant to mechanical shock, heat 
and chemical action. These adhe- 
sives bond like and unlike, porous 
and non-porous materials; wood, 
metal, glass, leather, plastic, rubber, 
paper, neoprene and fabric. 

By varying the ratio of Polyamide 
to epoxy resin, it is possible to vary 
the properties of the cured mixture. 
Generally high Polyamide content 
gives greater softness and greater 


Glass, wood, plastic, metal and leather are 
bonded above with a blend of General 
Mills Polyamide Resin and epoxy resin. 
Tensile shear strength is 2,500 Ibs./sq. in. 
on aircraft aluminum. 


toughness, whereas high epoxy con- 
tent gives increased hardness. They 
cure well (having low exotherm and 
shrinkage), have high dielectric 
strength, and are water and alkali 
resistant. 

Because of these and other prop- 
erties, new uses already include: 
enamel coating for wood and metal 
products, structural adhesives, con- 
tainer sealing and caulking, over- 
print varnish, electrical insulation, 
fabric and glass-fiber laminations, 
and potting and casting compounds. 





90 


POLY AMIDE 
RESIN 


DESCRIPTION 


Hard, flexible resin at about 
180° C; thermoplastic; insolu- 
ble in most common solvents; 
average Mol. Wt. 6000-9000. 


Hard, flexible resin; melting at 

105-115° C; soluble in alcohol 

and hydrocarbon mixtures; 

thermoplastic average Mol. 

Wt. 6000-9000; slightly higher 

viscosity, weight and toughness 
n 94, 


Similar to 93 with lower vis- 
cosity; lower Mol. Wt. 3000- 
6500. 
A form of Polyamide Resin 94, 
compounded for paper coating 
improved sealing, blocking 
properties, and resistance to 
moisture vapor transmission. 


Soft, sticky resin melting at 43° 
C. minimum, 


PROPERTIES 


Resistant to water, strong alka- 
lis, acids, oil, grease and most 
chemicals. Soluble in hot aico- 
hol and hydrocarbon mixtures. 
Gels most solvents at extremely 
iow concentrations at room 
temperature. 


Excellent heat-sealing; non- 
yellowing; good gloss; moisture 
vapor resistance; good heat 
stability at high temperatures. 
Provides excellent barrier to 
oils and greases. 


Same as for 93. 


Miscible with Polyamide Resins 
90, 93, 94 and 100 for formu- 
lation of heat seal coatings 
with excellent flexibility and 
MVT resistance; heat seals at 
80-100° C. 


Pressure sensitive. Combined 
with Epoxy Resins to form hard, 
abrasion resistant, yet flexible 
thermosetting blends. Plasti- 
cizer; tackifier and modifier for 
various other resins. 


RECOMMENDED USES 


Metal-to-metal welds (com- 
bined with Polyamide Resin 
100); very small quantities 
markedly raise the melting 
point of other Polyamide Res- 
ins; forms a solder replace- 
ment when fliled with aluminum 
powder. 





Solvent coatings; hot-melt ap- 
plications; heat seal adhesives; 
fire retardant paints; aniline 
and rotogravure inks; coatings 
for transparent packaging 
materials; overprint varnishes. 


Same as for 93. 


Hot-melt or solvent coatings 
with excellent decorative and 
heat sealing properties. 


Metal-to-metal welds (com 
bined with Polyamide Resin 
90). When blended with epoxy 
resins, Polyamide Resin 100 
forms decorative and protec- 


Soft, sticky resin more fluid than 
Polyamide Resin 100; also 
more reactive with Epoxy Resin. 
Pourable at 75° F. or higher. 





Reacts with Epoxy Resins in 
the same manner as Polyamide 
Resin 100. May be used in or 
without solvent, 


tive coatings for paper, wood 
and metal; enamel coatings; 
overprint varnishes. 


Same as Polyamide Resin 100; 
also useful with fluid epoxy 
resins in casting, potting and 
laminating applications and 
non-solvent adhesive applica- 
tions. 








When Used Alone, thermoplastic 
Polyamide Resins give high-gloss 
coatings of great flexibility and 
moderate scuff resistance. 

They are used often as adhesives 
or coatings for paper labels, metal 
foils, ceilophane, shoes, packaging, 
book and magazine covers, and 
many other materials . . . often sub- 
stituting for more expensive coat- 
ings and plastic laminations. 

Polyamide Resins may be applied 
by either hot melt or solvent solu- 
tion. And, they may be modified for 
higher or lower melting point, great- 
er flexibility, or added tackiness for 
adhesives. 

Week w 
Polyamide Resins are characterized 
by non-volatility, sharp melting 
points, and resistance to moisture, 





| SEND THIS COUPON 


Firm 





alkalis, mild acids, grease and oil, 
and most common chemicals. 

You can get General Mills Poly- 
amide Resins uncompounded (for 
adding plasticizers, waxes or other 
resins) or compounded (for improved 
sealing properties and resistance to 
blocking and water vapor). 

They are virtually non-volatile 
and have very little odor. Also, in 
several years of research work, no 
toxic effects have been noted. 

Polyamide Resins 90, 93, 94, and 
95 are furnished by General Mills in 
non-returnable fiber drums . . . net 
weight about 175 lbs. . .. in both 
LCL and carload quantities. Poly- 
amide Resins 100 and 115 are 
packed in open-top steel drums. So- 
lutions of number 100 are available 
at 60% solids. 
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Keke . 
General Mills cvimcat vision 
Please send me technical information for the products checked below. 


Polyamide Resins: ) 90 © 93 0 94 OF 95 


O 100 O 115 








Address 
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caustic soda « soda ash « chlorine « sulphuric acid « sulphur « ammonia « nitrate of soda « bicarbonate of soda « nitric 
acid e sulphate of alumina « sodium chlorite products « ethylene oxide + ethylene glycol « diethylene glycol « triethylene 
glycol « polyglycols « dichloroethylether « ethylene dichloride « methanol « sodium methylate « ethylene diamine « hexamine 
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Driving force in the burgeoning chemical 
market is an alert and aggressive man- 
agement capable of quick, decisive 
action. At Olin Mathieson you can see 
these characteristics reflected in expan- 
sion, integration, and scope of produc- 
tion. They are vital to a continually 
growing number of important chemical 
consumers seeking flexibility in sources 
of supply ... economies in transportation 
costs . . . locations for new plant con- 
struction ...as well as broadened 
trade relations. 


Olin Mathieson “know-how” supplements 
management in providing you with new 
tools for development. The merger makes 
available recognized experts in cellulose 
chemistry, arms, ammunition and ex- 
plosives, metal fabrication, plastics and 
films. The Squibb research organization 
is world renowned in the field of medi- 
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INSPRING OF A CHEMICAL PRODUCER 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
~- INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


HOUSTON 2, Texas, Gulf Building 






cine and public health. Laboratories of 
the Genessee Research unit investigate 
chemical specialties. The Powell Division 
is noted for advanced work with insecti- 
cides and agricultural chemicals. 


Coordinated research with chemical con- 
sumers is an additional aspect to be 
considered in reexamining your sources 
of chemicals. Your technical personnel 
can be backed up in many widely diver- 
sified fields by over 2,000 research spe- 
cialists and the work of four major 
research centers. 


With more industries buying more chemi- 
cals, an association with an alert, re- 
search-minded chemical producer is 
more important than ever before. Our 
executive office will gladly put you in 
touch with the men who can best serve 
your interests. 





DIVISION 










ATLANTA 2, Georgia, 225 Chester Ave.,S.£. CINCINNATI 2, Ohio, Dixie Terminal Bidg. NEW YORK 22, N. Y., 745 Fifth Avenue 
BUFFALO 3, New York, Rand Building 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. C., Liberty Life Bidg. 
CHICAGO 11, Illinois, 400 N. Michigan Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 7, Pa., Lincoln-Liberty Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES 22, Calif., 2535 Eastiand Ave. PROVIDENCE 3, R. 1., Hospital Trust Building 
NEW ORLEANS 12, La., Nat'l Bk. of Comm. Bidg. ST. LOUIS 2, Missouri, Rialto Bidg. 
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‘Department Store’ for European Know-how 


Making an all-out effort to re-enter the chemical field, 





one construction firm found the fastest and shortest route is via 


Kuropean processing know-how. 


The Europeans have many ways to the same product 





are willing to license most, so Lummus Co. is scooping them up 


by the briefcase full. 


When young (37) James Thornton 
took over the reins of the Lummus Co. 
(New York City) back in the late "40s, 
he had one thought clearly fixed in his 
mind: he wanted to steer the company 
back into the business of building 
chemical plants. 

This loomed as a big order. The 
chemical industry picks up an annual 
construction bill that’s measured in 
billions of dollars. The competition for 
this business is stiff, and the custom- 
ers’ demands are exacting. It’s a field 
where reputations are built slowly, but 
where one can easily be ruined over- 
night. 

At the same time, Thornton knew 
he had an opening wedge. For Lum- 
mus was an established company that 
had built up a record, was doing about 


$100 million worth of business yearly. 

The only trouble: its name had been 
made in oil. And though the firm had 
been doing some chemical business, 
Thornton knew that to become really 
established as a builder of chemical 
plants, the firm had to have a stable 
full of chemical processes. 

By this week, he has his stable. In 
fact, the company has a whole string 
of stables. By the simple expedient of 
cultivating European chemical makers, 
Lummus has corralled processes from 
over 80 foreign firms. This is how it 
was done: 

While Lummus was having trouble 
getting chemical processes from pro- 
ducers in this country, Robert Dodd 
was head of the Lummus Co., Ltd., in 
England. Well acquainted with the 


reviving European chemical industry, 
Dodd found that European producers 
were not only willing but eager to 
license firms here. 

Both Dodd and Thornton were 
fully aware of the differences in the 
two economies. And they realized the 
inherent hazards in attempting to 
transplant a European process to 
American soil. But both were equally 
confident that the firm’s background 
in engineering unit processes could 
smooth the carryover. 

So in 1952, Dodd was moved back 
to the home office, became manager 
of the Development Engineering 
Dept. He started periodic jaunts to 
Europe to keep the foreign chemical 
scene in focus and to gather up proc- 
esses along the way. 

Difference in Philosophy: “We have, 
in short,” says Dodd, “exploited a 
different philosophy in the field of 
chemical construction.” The difference 
in philosophy boils down to this: Lum- 
mus has foresaken the rifle approach 
whereby a company starts out with a 
few processes, builds up a reputation 
for know-how and finally branches 
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Lummus’ Dodd points to flow sheet of processes the firm has obtained from Europe. 
As head of Lummus, Ltd., in England, he found chemical companies on the continent were 
eager to license U.S. firms, managed to corral processes from over 30 companies, Blow-up 
of acetylene portion (left) shows routes to various processes; numbers under a unit opera- 
tion represent number of versions available. 


out. Instead it has started an assault 
on the chemicals’ market using the 
buckshot technique. But with its en- 
gineering record in the petroleum 
field, it could afford to do it. 

In any case, Lummus is now a 
veritable “department store” for proc- 
esses. It offers, for instance: 

e The De Nora high-pressure hy- 
drogenation process to make fatty 
alcohols. 

e The Hoechst process to chlo- 
rinate methane via thermal or photo- 
chemical means. 

e The Wacker process of chlorinat- 
ing acetylene to make perchloroethyl- 
ene, trichloroethylene and carbon 
tetrachloride. 

¢ The Societe de L’ Azote process 
of producing vinyl chloride and poly- 
vinyl chloride from acetylene or ethyl- 
ene. 

But those are only a few; it has 
scores of others. In some cases it has 
obtained licenses to alternate proc- 
esses of making the same product. 
It has, for example, lined up three 
processes of hydrogenating synthesis 
gas to make methy] alcohol, five proc- 
esses to make ammonia. And it has 
obtained rights to build plants using 
either the Wacker process to produce 


vinyl acetate, polyvinyl acetate and 
polyvinyl alcohol from acetylene and 
acetic anhydride or the Hoechst proc- 
ess of doing essentially the same thing. 

There’s a lot more, of course, to 
being a successful builder of chemical 
plants than simply having licenses to 
a bunch of processes. As Dodd is the 
first to admit, “Anyone could have 
done the same thing.” By the same 
token, he feels that by making the 
European processes available, Lum- 
mus is bound to arouse a lot of interest 
on the part of chemical companies 
here. 

The real trick will be to build the 
fundamental knowledge obtained from 
Europe into information that can be 
applied to building U.S. chemical 
plants. 

That’s the job Lummus is tackling 
right now. And in a field where the 
competition is fierce, it’s making head- 
way. Its chemical business has been 
growing steadily since 1945. Recently, 
it has snared some sizable chemical 
jobs, including Air Reduction’s vinyl] 
acetate plant (now under way) for Cal- 
vert City and Lion Oil’s ammonia 
plant in Luling, La. (to be dedicated 
next week). It’s also building the 
acetylene derivatives plant for Gen- 
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eral Aniline and Film at Calvert City 
and is rehabilitating the Carthage Hy- 
drocol plant at Brownsville for Stano- 
lind Oil and Gas. 

The Long and Short: The unusual 
twist in Lummus’ business is that its 
interest in chemicals is not new, but 
rather rekindled. Just 48 years ago the 
company started out making wood 
carbonization units, vacuum stills and 
caustic dissolvers. From that, it 
seemed only a short step (in the ’20s) 
into distillation units for the petroleum 
industry. But from that point on, the 
company devoted its energies almost 
exclusively to the petroleum field. 

Then, during World War II, it 
started building aviation fuel plants 
and butadiene units, began, once 
again, to get the “feel” of building 
chemical plants. 

Now that it’s trying to build up its 
chemical business to augment its pe- 
troleum projects, it has come full 
circle. That it took the long way round 
is unquestionable. But whether it will 
prove to be the shortest way home is 
a question of no importance to either 
Thornton or Dodd. The important 
thing is that despite the hazards that 
may lie ahead, they're confident that 
they are heading in the right direction, 
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PRESIDENT THORTON: When he took 
over, a direction in view. 
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NIAGARA 
Aero-HEAT EXCHANGER 








The NIAGARA Aero HEAT 
EXCHANGER cools liquids and 
gases by evaporative cooling with 
atmospheric air, removing the 
heat at the rate of input, control- 
ling temperature precisely. You 
save 95% of cost of cooling water; 
you make great savings in pump- 
ing, piping, power; quickly re- 
cover your installation cost. 


You can cool and hold accu- 
rately the temperature of all 
fluids, air and gases, water, oils, 
solutions, chemical intermediates, 
coolants for mechanical, electrical 
and thermal processes. You ob- 
tain closed system cooling free 
from dirt. You solve all the prob- 
lems of water availability, quality 
or temperature, 


In CHEMICAL PROCESSES 
this is successfully used in cool- 
ing liquids and gases, chemical 
reactions, condensing distillations 
and reflux cooling. 


Write for complete informa- 
tion; ask for Bulletins 120 ana 
124. Address Dept. CW. 
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How the Process Industries Fared 
1952-53 1952-53 
Freq. Change Sev. Change 
Synthetic Fibers 1.14 —1% 24 +19% 
Plastic Materials 2.22 —30% 69 +25% 
Laboratories 2.32 +16% = +160% 
High Explosives 2.81 —18% 3.63 —31% 
Photographic Films 3.21 —25% 10 —57% 
Entire Chemical 
Industry 4.53 —11% 81 +47% 
Chlorine and 
Alkili 4.76 —14% .84 0% 
Synthetic Rubber 4.81 —20% 74 —30% 
Paint and Varnish 5.31 —23% 25 —49% 
Fuses and Powder 5.37 +9% 4.12 +106% 
Pharmaceuticals, 
Fine Chem. and 
Cosmetics 5.49 —23% .26 —27% 
Soap and 
Glycerine 5.52 —20% 48 —29% 
Acids 5.77 +4% 1.28 +18% 
Alcohol and Wood 
Distilling 6.91 —31% 2) —90% 
All Industries 7.44 —11% 83 —6% 
Fats and Oils 9.28 +18% .69 —34% 
Industrial Gases 9.50 —12% 1.42 +557% 
Fertilizers 9.9] —21% 2.40 +24% 
Coal Tar 
Products 10.89 —34% 2.29 +237% 
Salt 14.79 —22% .60 +2% 
Not Otherwise 
Classified 4.43 —15% 64 +24% 








Scorecard on 


If safety is a salable item, industry 
last year chalked up a net profit on 
this commodity by making 1953 the 
safest one on record. But as the Na- 
tional Safety Council points out in its 
latest edition of Accident Facts, the 
$3150-million cost of accidents in 
1953 leaves a big market still un- 
tapped. 

Pursuing a steady downward trend in 
accidents, the chemical industry con- 
tributed its fair share to the over-all 
safety record. Its new all-time-low ac- 
cident frequency rate (disabling in- 
juries per million man-hours of work) 
of 4.53 compares favorably with the 
all-industry mark of 7.44. But improve- 
ments by other leading groups left the 
chemical industry in its 1952 rank of 
8th among the 40 industries reported. 


Safety 


While the gains represent praise- 
worthy accomplishments, there’s no 
room for complacency. The injuries 
suffered in the chemical industry last 
year, though fewer in number, were 
more serious than those that occurred 
in 1952. With a severity rate (total 
time charged — including scheduled 
charges for deaths and permanent dis- 
abilities—in days per thousand man- 
hours of work) of 0.81, the chemical 
industry fell from 13th to 23rd, just 
one notch above the 0.83 average for 
all industries. 

Where to Improve: Breaking the 
chemical industry down to 19 subcate- 
gories, the NSC compilations afford 
comparison of groups by type of prod- 
uct or operation. These relative rates 
(see box) indicate where the greatest 
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Microscopic sodium particles dispersed in inert hydrocarbon 
media now make practical the production on a commercial scale 
of organosodium compounds such as phenylsodium and benzyl- 
sodium. These compounds are characterized by a direct carbon 
to sodium bond and are obtained by: 


1) Replacement of a halogen 
RCI +- 2Na ——» RNa + NaCl 
2) Substitution for an active hydrogen (metalation) 
RCH, + R’Na ——» RCH.Na + R’H 
2RH +- 2Na (Dispersion) ——» RNa--H 4 
(sometimes possible) 
3) Addition to an activated double bond 
RC = CR. 4 NA > RoC — CR, 


a Na 


As is illustrated above, organosodium compounds, such as 
phenylsodium, are useful tools in three types of syntheses: 


Metallic Sodium is manufactured by 


USI NDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 
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Organosodium Compounds (R-Na) Open New Frontiers 





a) addition reactions 

RNa -f RoC a 0 eee od R,CONa 
b) metalation reactions 

RNa +- R’'H ———» R’Na +- RH 
c) Wurtz type reactions 

RNa + R’'C]l ———» =R’R +- NaCl 


Technical literature contains numerous references to organo- 
sodium compounds as reaction tools, but only now are com- 
mercial applications possible through the development of sodium 
dispersions. Also, these dispersions may often be substituted 
in reactions where the literature references use alkoxides, 
sodamide, sodium hydride, potassium or lithium — and sodium 
is available in large scale quantities. 


Consult with our technical sales staff if the manufacture and 
use of organosodium compounds interests YOU. Send for our 
technical booklet, “Sodium Dispersions.” 
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PROBLEM 


To produce hydrogen essentially 
free of carbon monoxide which 
has a deleterious effect on product 
quality and plant capacity for 
edible oil producers. 





SOLUTION 


GIRDLER developed a highly active 
durable catalyst, G-12, for removal 
of carbon monoxide from the 
hydrogen. Cost of hydrogen pro- 
duction was reduced and carbon 
monoxide content was cut 95% 
resulting in: 


Hydrogen with 


less than 5ppm of 
carbon monoxide 


Take advantage of the experience 
of Girdler in solving your catalyst 
problems! 


FOR 


A DIVISION OF 
NATIONAL CYLINDER Gas COMPANY 


Gas Processes Division 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
NEW YORK * TULSA * SAN FRANCISCO 
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need for increased safety lies. It is sig- 
nificant that some of the more hazar 
ous operations (e.g., high explosives) 
rate high on the list as a result of their 
exceptional safety efforts. 

Breakdown by plant size goes even 
further toward pinpointing the need 
for greater safety. Large plants are 
rewarded with lower than average fre- 
quency and severity rates of 3.55 and 
0.75. Medium-size plants (101-500 
workers) apparently devote less at- 
tention to safety, are more than twice 
as accident-prone with rates of 7.61 
and 0.97. Small plants (less than 100 
workers) are the worst offenders with 
a frequency rate of 9.42; severity, 1.33. 

The payoff proves that there are no 
bargains in accident prevention. For 
where safety is concerned, no record 
is so good that it can’t be broken. 


PROCESSES... . 


Quick-Cooking Pulp: In Finland last 
fortnight, production men at United 
Paper Mills Ltd. pored over 12 
months’ results of a new sulfite pulp 
cooking process, decided it looked 
promising. Conversion of several other 
plants to the new operation is now 
under way. 

Brightest aspects of the new process, 
it is claimed, are a 30% reduction in 
cooking time without loss of quality, 
establishment of a definite termination 
point. Heretofore, the initial cooking 
phase required a minimum of three 
hours, repeated sampling toward the 
end to see if it was done. Now, says 
Finland’s Forest Research Institute, 
the initial phase interval has been 


slashed by 1% hours, the batch as with 
sulpfate pulp is finished at a predeter- 
mined time, and as a result, cooking 
capacity of standard pulping setups is 
increased. 

The process was developed by UPM 
engineer Esko Vilamo of the firm’s 
Tervasaai plant in Valkeakoski; and 
patents for it are now pending. Cellu- 
lose industry men in Finland agree 
that the operation looks promising, feel 
that it will have great significance for 
the industry. 

e 
Yeast Solution: Almost half-way 
around the world from Valkeakoski, in 
Green Bay, Wis., Charmin Paper Mills 
is building a yeast plant as a profitable 
way out of a waste disposal problem. 
By fan. 1, 55, says Charmin, the plant 
will be running at at least 50% capac- 
ity, using as raw material spent sulfte 
liquor formerly discarded to a river. 

Figured to cost $2,865,000, the 
plant will use yeast organisms to con- 
sume wood sugars that heretofore com- 
bined with dissolved oxygen in the 
Fox River. The yeast will be sold 
through Red Star Yeast and Products 
Co. (Milwaukee), is expected to find 
application in the food (human and 
animal) and pharmaceutical indus- 
tries. 


+ 
Light Approach: In Washington, D.C., 
the U.S. Patent Office recently ap- 
proved the claims of Maxwell Skeet- 
ers and Robert Cooper, granted them 


Patent 2,688,592 covering their 
photochemical process of making car- 
bon tetrachloride. Skeeters and 
Cooper in turn assigned patent rights 
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for improved production 


of esters, amides, ketones, peroxides, 
ureides and many other acid derivatives, 


ACID (RCOCI) | 
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by TRUBEK 


In many cases, acid chlorides are indispensable. Advan- 
tages include better yields and conversions, shorter reac- 
tion times, lower reaction temperatures and lighter 
colored finished products: 


Amides from amines or amino acids 
Esters from alcohols 

Ketones from aromatic hydrocarbons 
Peroxides from sodium peroxide 


Ureides from ureas 


Available carload, less carload 


Acetyl Chloride 
Butyroyl Chloride 
Caproyl Chloride 
Capryloyl Chloride 
Cinnamoy! Chloride 
Lauroyl Chloride 
Palmitoy! Chloride 
Phenylacetyl Chloride 
Propionyl Chloride 
and 
others, made to order 


INTERMEDIATES DIVISION 


THE TRUBEK LABORATORIES 


‘UN CORPORATE D 


ESTABLISHED 1932 


East Rutherford, New Jersey 
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L.enpuro neither affects nor is 
affected by most chemical and food 
products, providing maximum pro- 
tection for your materials. 


a ENDURO is resistant to corrosion. 
3. ENDURO never has to be painted. 


4. ENDURO retains a lustrous finish 
that is sanitary and s-0-0-0 easy to 
clean, 


5. ENDURO is tough and strong— 
takes hard use and abuse indefinitely. 


6. ENDURO, fabricated by methods 
perfected by more than 30 years 


BARRELS and DRUMS 


of ENDURO 


Stainless Steel 
























Solid or tight bead drum at left and 
patented Ringlox removable bead 
drum above are but two of the many 
styles available in the complete line, 


of container service to the chemical 
industry, produces sturdy, leak- 
proof barrels and drums that are 
actually more economical to use 
because they last longer and require 
practically no maintenance. 

x * * 


Republic Lacquer-Lined Steel Barrels 
and Drums, like Republic Barrels and 
Drums of ENDURO Stainless Steel, are 
available in gauges to suit all require- 
ments and in a full range of sizes to 
55 gallons. Barrels with or without 
standard bungs. Durable lacquer lining 
is neutral to a broad range of chemical 
and food products. Also furnished in 
hot dip galvanized or hot dip tinned. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Pressed Steel Division « 466 Walnut Street, Niles, Obio 


GENERAL OFFICES “ 









CLEVELAND 1, OHIO a 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


REPUBLIC 





PRODUCTION... . 


to Diamond Alkali Co. (Cleveland, 
O.), an old hand in the chlorination 
field. 

Under conditions described in the 
patent, “methane may be rapidly, ex- 
haustively, photochemically  chlori- 
nated in a body of liquid solvent such 
as carbon tetrachloride.” The condi- 
tions: the chlorine must be dissolved 
in the solvent before the gaseous 
methane is introduced, and the reac- 
tion zone temperature must be held 
between 0 and 30 C. 


EQUIPMENT... . 


Leak Lookout: A new leak detector, 
Type 24-110, said to be capable of 
discovering one part of helium in two 
million parts of air is offered by Con- 
solidated Engineering Corp. (Pasa- 
dena, Calif.). The unit, 10 times more 
sensitive than the firm’s standard 
model, is a simplified mass spectro- 
meter especially sensitive to helium. 
It is available with a line of accessories 
that includes sampling probes, cali- 
brated leaks, inlet assemblies, and re- 
mote leak-rate meters. 

° 


Batch Control: Neptune Meter Co. 
(New York) is marketing a small (3 
in.) Auto-Stop meter, designed for 
automatic control of liquid feed to 
batching and blending operations. The 
meter, claims Neptune, is applicable 
to flow rates up to 300 gpm., features 
the firm’s Auto-Stop valve that slows 
liquid flow an instant before it trips 
shut. 
. 


Low Cost Storage: Pfaudler is now 
marketing its new Utilitank line of 
vertical glassed steel storage vessels. 
Protected inside and out by a fused 
coating of special acid-alkali-resistant 
glass (CW, Sept. 18, p. 94), the tanks 
cannot contaminate stored products. 
Simple design stresses economical 
storage with a minimum of mainte- 
nance. 
e 


Prefab Conveyor: Pre-engineered for 
customer assembly, Saco sectional belt 
conveyors are packaged for complete 
installations or replacement parts. The 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. (Aurora, 
Ill.) stocks units up to 100 ft. in length, 
in 150 ton/hour, 18-in. belts and 250 
ton/hour, 24-in. belts. Units are fur- 
nished complete with all accessories 
on a “ready to run” basis. 


e 
Bubble Tray: Measurable perform- 
ance advantages can be gained, says 
the Badger Mfg. Co. (Cambridge, 
Mass.), with the use of its Uniflux re- 
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movable section bubble tray. Vapors 
issuing unidirectionally from slotted 


















































































































uor poluents 
et seine cduonilages . tial 


High purity . . . at no extra cost. 
You add the latent solvents 
you prefer. 





Unsurpassed ease of formula- 
tion—for both nitrocellulose 
and vinyl types. 


Gives solutions of exception- 
ally high solids content—or high 
diluent content, both aromatic 
and aliphatic. 


Imparts excellent flow, blush 
resistance, high gloss. 


Price advantage, too! Lower 
specific gravity favors you when 
you buy by the pound and sell 
by the gallon. 


ee 
2 
Lg 
= WRITE FOR THE 


= a COMPLETE STORY! 


These five important advantages are yours when you use Shell 
Ketones. Lacquer solvent systems based on Ketones have so many 
inherent advantages they have become standard with the nation’s 
foremost formulators of both nitrocellulose and vinyl! lacquers. 


The Shell “quality group” of solvents includes MEK, MIBK, 
MIBC and IPA... for maximum flexibility in formulating. Ask your 
Shell Chemical representative why Ketones are your best solvent buy. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
380 Madison Avenue New York 17, New York 


Atiente + Boston +» Chicage - Clevelend - Detroit - Houston - Los Angeles - Newark « New York « San Francisco + St. Lovis 
IN CANADA: Chemical Division, Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited + Montreal + Terente + Vancouver 
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No. 2 of a series 


How Bemis makes 
GOOD multiwall bags for you 





Brands that SELL are designed by Bemis artists like Jack Mahnken, of the Art 
Department at the St. Louis plant. Before joining Bemis, Jack majored in the 
nationally known School of Art of Washington University, took advanced courses 
in commercial design at Hadley Tech, and worked in advertising display studios. 


Our artists help 
make your brand sell! 


Your brand on your multiwall bag is a salesman. It can 
help to make... or lose... a sale. Bemis art departments 
create customer brands that help sell the product...and give 
established brands a touch that jumps their selling power. 


Also, Bemis is the only bag maker whose artists can offer 
you the benefitsof QUANTACOLOR, the scientific method 
of making certain that the colors combined in any design 
are truly in harmony. QUANTACOLOR has proved that 


it helps to sell merchandise. 


Bemis ick 
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elements compensate for hydraulic 
gradient under all flow conditions, help 
to boost the liquid across the tray. 
Slotted sections are fully effective 
along the entire length, provide avail- 
able area generally equivalent to con- 
ventional bubble cap trays. 

o 
Low Head Pumps: Ingersoll-Rand 
now offers two new series of pumps 
specially designed for a wide range 
of process industry and paper mill ap- 
plications. Designed for large capacity, 
low head circulating service, class 
BPM mixed flow and APL axial flow 
pumps are available in 10- to 24-in. 
sizes, with pressures to 25 psi. and 
capacities to 16,000 gpm. These units 
are furnished in special alloys for serv- 
ice with highly corrosive liquids. 

& 
Big Shaker: A _ king-size vibrating 
screen was unveiled by Hewitt-Robins 
Inc. (Stamford, Conn.) at the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress convention last 
month in San Francisco. Known as the 
Eliptex E-13, it boasts 48 sq. ft. more 
screening surface per deck than previ- 
ous maximum sizes. Three-way vibra- 
tion assures high capacity, fast process- 
ing, and sharp sizing of. material. 

* 


Protective Tape: Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co. has added another member 
to its “Scotch” brand tape family. The 
new pressure-sensitive tape No. 549 
combines properties of Teflon fluoro- 
carbon film with the chemical and heat 
resistance of silicone adhesive. Ap- 
plied to metal, No. 549 provides an 
antisticking surface, simultaneously 
protects aan the action of many 
reactive chemicals and drastic tem- 
perature changes. Tape is available in 
Y%- to 5-in. widths on 36-yd. rolls. 

e 
Rugged Valve: Forged steel gate 
valves, introduced by Ohio Injector 
Co. (Wadsworth, O.), are now 
stronger, says the company, and more 
efficient. The valves have longer-wear- 
ing wedges made of 13% chrome 
stainless steel, stronger stem-to-wedge 
connections, and a more efficient 
union bonnet. 

* 
Stand-In: Following the practice of 
offering small equipment replicas to 
manufacturers for test purposes, Her- 
cules Filter Corp. (Paterson, N.J.) has 
developed and is offering a small re- 
production of its large pressure leaf 
filter. It is, says the company, a true 
copy even to the quick-opening door, 
is available with filter leaves made of 
acrylic, Penne polyester, or 
polyvinyl chloride. 

e 


On Call; For those interested in the 
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HUMECTANT VALUES 
DIETHYLENE GLYCOL-60°F 


9706 


Processors of paper, cellophane, cork, textiles and 
tobacco are realizing a substantial saving in humectant 
costs by using diethylene glycol and triethylene glycol 
in their humectant formulas. They find that 

DEG and TEG, used alone or blended, can produce 

a favorable range of viscosity, solubility, hygroscopicity 
and other characteristics to meet specific 

process requirements. 


Why not let our technical service department help you 
engineer a better humectant—one that will exactly 

fit your needs and at the same time effect a worthwhile 
reduction in humectant costs? Get in touch with 


the nearest office of our Industrial Chemicals Division 
listed below. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


~@ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Atlanta 2, Georgia Cincinnati 2, Ohio New York 22, N. Y. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. Houston 2, Texas Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. Los Angeles 22, Calif. Providence 3, R. I. 
Chicago 11, Ill. New Orleans 12, La. St. Louis 2, Mo. 


ETHYLENE GLYCOL « DIETHYLENE GLYCOL « TRIETHYLENE GLYCOL * POLYGLYCOLS « ETHYLENE OXIDE * DICHLORO- 


ETHYLETHER » ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE * METHANOL + SODIUM METHYLATE 


e ETHYLENE DIAMINE « HEXAMINE 
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Whether it’s 


ARTERY PUMPING 
or 
DRUM FILLING 


Two of many control problems 


solved by TOLEDOmation 


Precise control of the pre-selected percentage of pickle 
solution pumped into hams in the curing process is auto- 
matically maintained by Toledo Electronic Artery Pump- 
ing Scales. There is no chance for human error as the 
complete operating cycle is automatic. 

In drum filling, TOLEDOmation also controls the com- 
plete cycle, compensates for the tare weight of the drum; 
causes the filling tube to rise with the liquid, but always 
beneath the surface to prevent froth; and cuts off the flow 
of liquid precisely and automatically. 

What is your problem? The custom-products staff at 
Toledo, and at Toledo offices throughout the country, is 
available to study your particular needs in testing, classi- 
fying, batching, counting, balancing, and force-measuring. 
Check with our office nearest you or write Custom Indus- 
trial Products, Toledo Scale Co., Toledo 1, Ohio. A new 
booklet describing recent applications of TOLEDOma- 


tion will be available soon. ® 
vicuscn"""" TOLEDO 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY - TOLEDO, OHIO 





PRODUCTION... . 


application of control engineering to 
their processing lines, Berkeley Div. 
(Richmond, Calif.) Beckman Instru- 
ments, Inc. has drawn upon talent 
from its multiple departments, organ- 
ized an integrated engineering group 
for recording and control systems serv- 
ice. Purpose of the group: to provide 
a complete engineering service for the 
design, construction and installation of 
such industrial systems. 
. 


In Brief: Neoprene Notebook No. 60 
is now available from Du Pont (Wil- 
mington, Del.). One article in the 
Notebook, seventh in the “Language 
of Rubber” series, discusses how the 
rubber industry runs its tests on abra- 
sion resistance, flex fatigue and tear- 
ing. Other articles deal with liquid 
neoprene coatings, neoprene drive 
belts, safety soles, gaskets, seals, shock 
absorbers and conveyor belts. 

e Bulletin CT-ID-0.002, issued by 
Fluor Corp., Ltd. (Los Angeles), de- 
tails cooling tower construction and 
applications. In two-color layout, the 
36-page publication uses photographs, 
sketches, cutaway and “exploded” 
drawings to illustrate detail of struc- 
tural and mechanical equipment. 

e The second edition of the Plas- 
tics Engineering Handbook is now 
offered by the Society of the Plastics 
Industry, Inc. (New York). It is a one- 
volume, 850-page book containing 
more than 500 illustrations, diagrams, 
charts, tables and fold-out inserts. It 
took three years to prepare, covers de- 
sign, materials, processes, equipment, 
finishing, assembly, testing and stand- 
ards of plastics and plastics products. 

e The first edition of “Snythetic 
Rubber” is now available from John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. (New York) at 
$18/copy. A 1046-page book, it treats 
the development of synthetic rubber 
manufacture in the U.S. and Canada 
during the last 15 years. Under Editor- 
in-Chief G. S. Whitby (Professor of 
Rubber Chemistry, University of Ak- 
ron), 37 industrial and academic ex- 
perts, most of whom were associated 
with the government-sponsored syn- 
thetic rubber program since 1941, have 
contributed to the book, prepared 
under the auspices of the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry, American Chem- 
ical Society. 

e Clapp & Poliak, Inc. (New York) 
has published “Techniques of Plant 
Maintenance & Engineering—1954.” 
Featuring a summary of 20 round-table 
discussions devoted to factory main- 
tenance problems in chemical plants, 
petroleum refineries, and other specific 
industries, this annual volume covers 
the proceedings of the January PM&E 
Conference. 
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Whats Alean doing 
tm Chemicats ? 


$ THE PRODUCER of one-fourth of the free 
world’s aluminum, Alcan (Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Ltd.) is concerned 
with chemicals in a big way. With a large 
range of metallic and non-metallic products. 
evolving from the production of aluminum, 
Alcan is in a position to supply chemicals to 
industry for a variety of uses. 


These Alcan Chemicals have to be good— 
and you can depend on it—they are. Co- 
operating in their production are Alcan’s 
sister companies. Each of these affiliates 
specializes in its own field of endeavor: 


Pahiccittetaiae 
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@ Laboratory research, and the exploring and 
surveying of material resources throughout 
the free world; 

@ Mining and processing of raw materials in 
many different countries; 

@ Development of up-to-date shipping meth- 
ods for the protéction and speedy delivery 
of the products. 


One of Alcan’s sister companies, Alumi- 
nium Limited Sales, Inc., distributes Alcan 
Chemicals in the United States. The office 
near you will be glad to help you with your 
special chemical requirements. 


Chemicals 





ALCAN 
CHEMICALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


Alumina, Activated 
Alumina, Calcined 
Alumina Hydrate 
Aluminum Chloride, 
Anhydrous 
Aluminum Fluoride 
Aluminum Sulphate 
Bauxite 
Chlorine, Liquid 
Cryolite, Artificial 


Sulphuric Acid 


ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


SALES, inc. 


One of the ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


group of Companies 


Offices or Agents in 40 cities 


Cable: ALIMPORT 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 

20 North Wacker Drive Chicago 6 

422 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
2842 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit 2 
611 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17 


— 
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Pee CUB TIES ... 








FISH & WILDLIFE SERVICE 


WILDLIFE’S SPENCER AND KVERNO: For tree seeds, 10 times the chance to grow with the help of tetramine. 


Cheaper Reforestation with Chemicals 


Botanists and biologists are working 
magic with a German dye chemical 
that may open the way for the econom- 
ical reseeding of acres of the nation’s 
denuded forests and rangelands. The 
method, coating seeds with a deadly 
protector — tetramethylene disulpho 
tetramine—armors them against seed- 
destroying rodents but has little or no 
effect on the germination process. 

A bit of irony goes with the news of 
the development. The tetramine em- 
ployed in tests so far has come from 
Farbenfabriken Bayer A.G., Lever- 
kusen, Germany. But now that a future 
seems to loom for the product, Bayer 
has decided against commercial pro- 
duction—in fact, supplies will no longer 
be available from that source. The 
firm that imported the compound, 
Geary Chemical Corp., New York, in- 
dicates the decision was probably 
based on the fact that tetramine is ex- 
ceedingly toxic (it’s more poisonous 
than strychnine). 

Put on the spot by the decision is 
the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service re- 
search laboratories in Denver, the basic 
researchers. Though the annual poten- 
tial is only about 1000 Ibs., tetramine 
proponents there feel it would fill a 
definite need in this country. 

Tetramine Anyone? The lab and its 
co-operators are currently hunting for 
at least enough tetramine for this fall's 
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seedlings—since both private com- 
panies and the government have stock- 
piled seed in anticipation of treating 
andpigpting it before winter arrives. 
Their hope: that some U.S. chemical 
producer may be able to come to the 
rescue. (A U.S. patent—2,650,186— 
issued to Bayer Aug. 25, 1953, de- 
scribes tetramine as a condensation 
product of sulfuryl amide and formal- 
dehyde. ) 

It's not hard to understand why 
tetramine has made such an impression 
on the government researchers. To test 
its effectiveness, hundreds of acres of 
forest land in 11 states and in Canada 
have been seeded from aircraft—and 
cyclone seeders operated by hand 
crews—in the past four years, Here is 
a sampling of some of the results: 

e Oregon—U.S. Bureau of Land 
Management. An estimated 11,800 
Douglas fir seedlings per acre grew 
from tetramine-protected seed as 
against 1680 from untreated seed in 
the Black Rock Forest. 

e South Dakota—U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice. Treated seed achieved 87% stock- 
ing and unprotected seed 4% in experi- 
ments on planting of ponderosa pine in 
the Bear Lodge district of the Black 
Hills National Forest. 

e Washington—State Forestry Serv- 
ice. Stocking computed to be 10,164 
Douglas fir seedlings per acre with 


treated seed compared with 872 per 
acre not treated. 

Directing the operation for the gov- 
ernment were biologist Donald Spen- 
cer and his assistant, Nelson Kverno 
(see cuts). Before hitting on tetramine 
they went through some 5000 chem- 
icals. In searching for a suitable seed 
protector they were bent on coming 
to grips with a problem that was both 
real and long-standing. 

Regaining Wasteland: For decades 
foresters, farmers and stockmen have 
hunted for an inexpensive method of 
seeding areas laid waste by fires, in- 
sects and lumbering. Over 50 years 
ago the U.S. Forest Service started 
the ball rolling by launching wide- 
spread direct seeding experiments. 
These experiments were intensified 
during the 1930s by the depression- 
born Civilian Conservation Corps. 

As a general rule, they were only 
sporadically successful. Reason: deer 
mice. The most common mice in the 
U.S., they have forced replanters to 
rely mainly on the tedious process of 
growing seedlings in a nursery and 
then transplanting them by hand in the 
forest. 

To overcome the high cost of this 
hand planting,® state agencies and 


*In the Pacific Northwest it cost about $25/ 
acre, in the Black Hills of South Dakota as 
much as $65/acre. 
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Information we have received indicates that these 
Aminopyridines will be the basis for new products 


. it seems your competitors are on their toes. 


Send for a copy of the Reilly Chemical Index. 


REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION Pa 


9. .| -- CHEMICAL INDE 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis 4, Indiana a al ; j 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Heterochemicals « Goal Tar Chemicals « Acetylene Derivatives 
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SODIUM 
SILICOFLUORIDE 


ZINC 
SILICUFLUORIDE 


Mfrs. Sales Agents 







HENRY 


SUNDHEIMER 


























103 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-4214 









SAVE 1 $66 


PER BARREL 





NORCO Wooden Barrels ont Kegs’ 
low initial cost with no deposit, re- 
turn or cleaning costs can save you 
up to $66 per barrel investment. In- 
ventory costs are reduced. NORCO 
answers many of your chemical, li- 
quid and food shipping storage prob- 
lems perfectly. 

Made of select, vertical tight-grained 
non-porous Douglas Fir, they are 
light-weight, tough and durable with 
minimum shrinkage or swelling and 
low tare weight. Proven better for 
Phosphoric Acid, Acetic Acid, Oxalic 
Acid salutions. 

Easy to up-end and store, NORCO 
Barrels and Kegs are lined to your 
specifications with Micro-Crystalline 
wax or other linings as required. Al- 
ways new! 5-10-15-30-50 gal. sizes, 
“a eproot,. extra-strong. Available 

C. Specifications. 
~ NORCO reduce your packaging 
costs——-write, wire, phone today! 
largest variety of wooden barrels 
and kegs in America 


NORTHERN COOPERAGE CO. 














SPECIALTIES .... 


REPLANTING A 


lumber concerns tried a new technique 
of direct seeding after World War II. 
It involved the Blanket distribution of 
highly poisonous baits from the air. 
The bait, usually wheat soaked with 
thallium sulfate or sodium fluoroace- 
tate (compound 1080), was intended 
to destroy all rodents so that tree or 
zrass seed dropped on subsequent 
flights would not be eaten. 

Too Successful: The idea was so 
successful that by 1950 the Wildlife 
Service was worried. Large-scale ap- 
plication could very well create a 
“biological desert” for it was found 
that destroying offensive rodents 
caused an evacuation of wildlife that 
feed on rodents. 

Immediately Spencer and Kverno 
began testing hundreds of compounds 
to find one that would repel rodents 
by making them ill, preferably before 
they ate a lethal dose. Their chief 
problem: to discover a chemical that 
would penetrate the hull of coniferous 
tree seeds and lodge on the edible 
endosperm. (The outer inedible hull is 
discarded by rodents when they feed. ) 


Suspension Solution: Tetramine, 
they decided, was the answer.{ Sus- 
pended in a 20% solution of yellow 
dextrin, it’s blended in proportions for 
treating 30 lbs. of seed. The resulting 
mix is sealed in a pint glass jar, which 
is sent to the field where water is 
added. After the mixture has stood 
overnight (to dissolve the dextrin and 
suspend the tetramine), 30 Ibs. of seed 
are placed in a small electrically driven 
tBut it’s not the final answer. Spencer calls 
it an “interim formula’—‘We're still looking 
for Raper” ie’ as good 1 as tetramine without 
its danger.” It’s five times more deadly than 
any other poison tested as a rodenticide, he 


reports. Face masks and rubber gloves are 
worn by chemists working with it 
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U.S. FOREST SERVICE 


“CLEAR CUT”: Tetramine does the job for 1/12th the cost. 


concentrate mixer, which does the 
coating. At that stage, several table- 
spoonsful of powdered aluminum flake 
are added to color the seed as a protec- 
tion against birds. The flake also serves 
as a warning to handlers of the treated 
seed—if their hands or clothes become 
aluminum marked, they are handling 
the material dangerously. As it works 
out, the mixture barely wets the sur- 
face of the seed—tests show only 15 
cc. of the mixture are needed per 
pound of Douglas fir seed.° 

Involuntary Education: Lab ex- 
periments indicate tetramine causes a 
violent physiological reaction, often 
before a lethal dose is eaten. This 
“educates” the mouse against feeding 
on that species of seed after he re- 
covers. (Half the deer mice in a seeded 
area refused to be educated, however, 
and consequently died.) 

An important advantage of tetra- 
mine: there is little likelihood of sec- 
ondary poisonings through the car- 
casses of wera rodents. A predator 
would have to eat his own weight in 
tetramine-killed mice before he would 
die. In contrast, a half-pound of ro- 
dents poisoned with sodium fluoroace- 
tate (compound 1080) would kill a 
20-Ib. dog. 

For the time being, tetramine’s ad- 
vantages seem to outweigh its disad- 
vantages. A safe guess is that, since 
tetramine has performed so well in 
tests, U.S. chemical producers will 
probably be more than willing to join 
Wildlife’s “education” program. 


*Seed can be protected with tetramine and 
distributed for about $2/acre. The powder is 
used in the ratio of 1 to 1,000 by weight for 
large seeds like Douglas fir, numbering about 
40,000 seeds to the pound. For sitka spruce 
and other small seed—numbering as many as 
200,000/lb.—the amount is 1 to 500 by 
weight. 
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100% Permanently Plasticized Copolymers 
By Using Rohm & Haas Acrylate Monomers 


You can permanently plasticize many polymeric 
products with Rohm & Haas acrylate mono- 
mers. These monomers copolymerize with viny| 
chloride, vinyl acetate, vinylidene chloride, 
acrylonitrile, or styrene—therefore cannot be 
extracted by even the strongest solvents, will 
not migrate or volatilize. Films and coatings, 
for example, will not become brittle with age. 
Food products will not be contaminated by 
acrylate-plasticized wrappings. 


Monomers such as methy] acrylate, ethyl acry- 


Look to Rohm & Haas Company for acrylic 
monomers: 


Methyl acrylate 
Ethyl acrylate 

Butyl acrylate 
2-Ethylhexyl acrylate 
Methyl methacrylate 
Ethyl methacrylate 


Butyl methacrylate 
Hexyl methacrylate 
Decyl-octyl methacrylate 
Lauryl methacrylate 
Stearyl methacrylate 
Glacial methacrylic acid 


late, butyl acrylate, and 2-ethylhexyl acrylate 
are a few of the Rohm & Haas monomers 
which can be used. Often, an acrylate may 
serve as the only plasticizer; sometimes, simply 
to reduce the amount of external plasticizer 
required. Moreover, acrylic monomers: 1) per- 
mit lower processing temperatures, 2) increase 
flow so that films can form at lower tempera- 
tures, and 3) impart resistance to deterioration 
by heat and light. Send for authoritative liter- 
ature on monomeric acrylic esters. i 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representatives in principal foreign countries 














HAVE 
b 
PROBLEM 
IN 

WAX FORMULATIONS ? 









ee | 
THE HELP 
OF A 
BARECO 


WAX SPECIALIST 


Wax is Bareco’s business... . 
their only business, and because 
of this ialization you get the 
finest microcrystalline wax avail- 
able on the market today plus 
the technical help of men who 
have devoted their professional 
lives to studying the wax appli- 
cation industries. 

The complete line of Bareco Mi- 
crocrystalline Waxes includes: 



















Be Square 190/195 melting point 
Be Square 180/185 melting point 
Be Square 170/175 meiting point 
Starwax 180 minimum melting point 
Ceraweld 155 minimum — int 
Ceratak 155, 165 minimum melting point 
Victory 155, 165 minimum melting point 
Petronauba emulsifiable petroleum wax 
for polish formulations 









































Write for samples, specifications, 
and prices 
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SPECIALTIES. .... 


















PLATE INKING: Tag printing demands special inks, careful, hand application. 





CURING BOX: Partial cure at 190 F sets inks; next—inspection, trimming. 


One-of-a-Kind Work 


It's the sort of specialty item you 
dream about. It’s simple to produce, 
and there’s a market for 40 million a 
year. What's more, there’s virtually no 
competition. 

That’s the setup at a small unit of 
Naugatuck Chemical Div., U.S. Rub- 
ber Co. (Naugatuck, Conn.). It pro- 
duces rubber labels, the kind used on 
hundreds of things, from footwear to 
garden hose. And it’s the only plant 


that sells them (other rubber makers 
turn them out only for their own use). 


Rubber Print: Producing the labels 
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is essentially a job of printing on un- 
cured sheet rubber. At the Naugatuck 
plant, all phases of the job are carried 
out in a small buildin “ some 15-20 
people—who do everthing from calen- 
dering the special shecting to design- 
ing labels and compounding inks. 
Much of the work is done by hand. 
This includes cutting the rubber sheet- 
ing, inking the printing plates, punch- 
ing out or trimming some of the tags. 
The division has one salesman fake 
keeps pretty close tabs on the whole 
operation), and he keeps it busy turn- 
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Whinols 


° Chiceo? eee 
isco * Seattle 


DO YOU HAVE THIS CATALOG? 
If not, write for your free copy today! 





Sales Offices: 
62 Whittemore Avenue 6050 W. 51st Street 
Cambridge 40, Mass. Chicago 38, Illinois 
1060 Broad Street 
Newark 5, New Jersey 


West Coast: 
Martin, Hoyt and Milne, Incorporated 
Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle * Portland 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION 
DEWEY and ALMY 


Chemical Company 
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For these attractions... 


purity. Here is the anhydrous with a true 
metasilicate ratio. Percentage of soluble silica 
(SiO,) is in correct ratio to alkali (Na,O). 
Metso Anhydrous is high in SiO,—low in CO, 
impurity. 


QUALITY PERFORMANCE. Carefully sized to 
minimize dusting. It dissolves rapidly and 
completely, Because of Metso Anhydrous’ 
unique physical structure, it is resistant to 
caking from atmospheric moisture. 


ECONOMICAL. Used in cleaning compounds 
for laundries, metal finishing, ore dressing, 
detergents machine dishwashing, textiles, paper deink- 
ing and other industrial needs. 
PQ® SOLUBLE SILICATES 


Request a sample and prices for immediate deliveries. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 1150 Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





A Seaboard medium size barge enroute from Detroit to New York on the Barge Canal. 


let us show you how 
we can effect substantial savings in 
transporting your liquid chemicals 


auntie saore §— AN VEGetable oils 


New York Harbor 
N.Y. State Canal 
Great ook a Seaboard operates a modern fleet 


Gulf of Mexico of tank barges expertly handied. 


SHIPPING CORPORATION 
17 Battery Place 
New York 4, N. Y. 
| TEL. WHitehall 4-5715 


SPECIALTIES. .... 


ing out nearly 250 miles of labels each 
month. 

The specialty inks employed in label 
printing are compounded at Nauga- 
tuck. They must be able to retain their 
color through the long, 280-300 F cur- 
ing periods. Some 6500-8000 Ibs. of 
them are used each year. 

The ink compounding, the printin 
and postprinting operations (see outey 
involve a number of trade secrets, 
Naugatuck says, that could take a pos- 
sible competitor a couple of years to 
work out on his own. 

Both factory-vulcanized and un- 
cured labels are made. The precured 
types can be stuck to the product with 
an adhesive; the unvulcanized types 
are cured right on the article. 

For 29 years Naugatuck has been 
supplying these tags to manufacturers. 
It has proved there is more than snob 
appeal in the “exclusive label” busi- 
ness. 


Simplified to Sell 


The food processors now don’t have 
licensing worries; Best Foods, Inc. 
now receives its royalties automatical- 
ly; Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Co. (division of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp.) now figures to sell 
more sorbic acid. 

Those are the major “whys” behind 
the new plan under which Carbide 
sells the food preservative, sorbic 
acid. In the past year, since its o.k. 
by the Food & Drug Administration, 
sorbic has become quite commonly 
used, but Carbide feels its simplified 
arrangement ought to boost its con- 
sumption. 

Under a newly created setup be- 
tween Carbide and Best Foods, Car- 
bide sells the sorbic acid for $2.45/Ib. 
This price includes the royalties to 
Best Foods, and any purchaser is 
automatically a sublicensee under the 
Best Foods patent (U.S. Pat. 2,379,- 
294). A price reduction, if and when 
production jumps, is contemplated. 

Probably biggest use of the sorbic 
as a preservative now is in packing 
ready-sliced process cheeses. Applied 
to the wrapper at 0.1% of the cheese 
weight, it inhibits mould growth on 
the cheese—has been, in fact, a key 
contributor to the boom of this prod- 
uct. 

Carbide and Best Foods see plenty 
of other food uses. In pickle making, 
it reduces the loss of cucumbers in 
the “brining” stage, could improve 
quality and lower pickle cost. It has 
shown value as a mould inhibitor on 
cakes and bread. Plenty of other re- 
search, on fresh fruits, fountain syrups, 
and the like, has been done. 

Originally sold to improve drying 
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Dowicide Preservative 





helps put a safe 


; means of expression 






at children’s fingertips | 















Popular finger paints 

use orthophenylphenol 

: (Dowicide 1) for protection 
against objectionable odors 

or product breakdown 





Finger paints must obviously be exactly, safely 
constituted—easily soluble, safe even if swallowed, * 
non-irritating to a child’s delicate skin. Formu- 
lators depend on Dowicide® 1 to prevent objec- 
tionable odors and ingredient breakdown through 
bacterial attack, while meeting all the necessary 
requirements for safety. Orthophenylphenol’s 
characteristics are extremely well adapted for use 
against bacterial decomposition in a wide variety 
of additional formulations. 


Fourteen different Dowicide Preservatives cur- 



















rently increase manufacturing efficiency or 








| THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY improve product quality for the paint, textile, 
J | Dept. DP 729A-2, Midland, Michigan | petroleum, adhesives, paper and pulp, cordage, 
/ Steen aintik tim Gallen titiimetinn: on leather, farming, transportation and other in- 
the uses of Dowicide preservatives. dustries. Your processing, packaging or selling 
’ ee re ee ee a RRS — operations might well be profitably benefited by 
ane investigating one or more Dowicide Preserva- 
itle eeceareasianaeananatipraninetitanmmnaanainghinabitacetesieanpeininiibemeaaiemameTt 4 we ; y 
| tives. The Dow laboratories are equipped to 
‘Ti cceecenervaneeseneiattercic ameeerapemee- adie analyze preservative problems individually and, 
q Address a if desired, to test samples of your materials. 
' ; City Zone_____ State_____________ | For detailed information, write THE DOW CHEMICAL 
ERR ES a ay MOT IOE Pe Ree eee 920 Oc 4! eR aE ROS J COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 
®The Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics Vol. 104, No. 2, Feb. 1952. 
a 
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* Non-Toxic, Safe 

* Vaporizes Completely 

* Practically Odorless 

© Non-Staining 

* No Residue 

* Non-reactive and non-polar 

* Distillation Range 

1.8.P. 385/400°F. E.P. 465/480°F. 




















Tht PENNSYLVANIA 
[SARL REFINING COMPANY 


avings & Trust Bldg. + Butler, Pa 


Cleveland, Ohio and Edgewater, NJ 








Foremost 
in Water Soluble Gums 
Pre-tested for 


e EMULSIFYING 
¢ THICKENING . STABILIZING 
+ SUSPENDING 


All TIC pre-tested gums are produced unde: 
rigid laboratory controls. ..fo meet your exact 
ing requirements. Available in the widest vis 
cosity range and in all physical forms, TIC pre 


tested gums guarantee standardized ship ts 


EXPERIMENTAL Gh 
SAMPLES Tragacanth 


| © ARrasic 
| © Karava 
| CO TRAGACANTH 
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160 Water Street 
New York, N.Y. 
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SPECIALTIES.... 


oils (like tung oil), sorbic acid was 
found to have food applications (by 
Chester Gooding at Best Foods) some 
10 years ago. It is a white, crystalline 
solid, melting at 134.5 C, and is not 
to be confused with ascorbic acid 
(vitamin C). 


Test Flooring 


Floor wax makers can now start order- 
ing their supplies of the new asphalt 
tile for testing purposes. The Chemical 
Specialties Manufacturers Assn. (New 
York) has just obtained its first lot of 
the dark-red tile made by the Johns- 
Manville Co. 

The special tiles, 9x9 in., % in. 
thick, are made without the final 
glossing steps at the factory, so that 
floor polish makers can start with a 
standardized product — put more 
meaning into the gloss and friction 
tests of their products. As the tile is 
shipped, it has a gloss between 7 and 
9, and preliminary tests indicate it has 
a coefficient of friction (unwaxed) of 
about 0.75. 






The tile is one of the several test 
materials that the CSMA offers to the 
industry—materials that already in- 
clude a special test linoleum. Supplied 
to the industry on a nonprofit basis, 
these products are only sold when 
standardized test materials aren't 
available from other sources at a 
reasonable cost. 

The tile is sent, 74 per box, from 
New York. Price to members is $9/ 
box; to nonmembers, $10/box (freight 
charges extra). 

e 
Gnat Antilure: A Swiss approach to 
insect repellent composition is shown 
in a recent patent (U.S. Pat. 2,688,- 
584) granted to Gustav Eduard Ut- 
zinger (Basle, Switzerland). The gnat 
repellents described contain a complex 
amide. 
e 


Skin Aid: A fungicidal and _bacte- 
riacidal therapeutic agent for topical 
applications has been devised by 
Arthur Wilder and Jerome Caplovich 
(U.S. Pat. 2,688,585). It is composed 








Look, No Hands 


GLIDING SWIFTLY into storage, 
unguided by human hands, is a 24- 
pack carton of Rinso. It’s come from 
the processing line, and until it’s 
finally mechanically palletized, it 
will have been handled entirely by 
automatic equipment in Lever’s 
new, five-acre storage area at its 
Harmomond, Ind., plant. 

Lever last week showed off the 
warehouse, designed to handle 
edible products, as well as its pow- 

























dered soaps and detergents and 
hard soaps. Pride of the system, 
designed by Lamson Corp. (Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.), is the powder product 
handling section. Cartons, convey- 
ored from the manufacturing area, 
are automatically sorted, are then 
switched onto spur transfer lines, 
and palletized. Pallets are then 
stored by fork trucks, or automati- 
cally transferred to another inven- 
tory level. 
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PHOTO CHEMICALS > Celanese acetyl production 


Dyes = for all industries 
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Celanese, dependent only on natural petroleum 
sources and Celanese-produced intermediates, can 
synthesize every important acetyl chemical and pro- 
duce it in continuous volume. 





















a 


Our two plants—at Bishop and Pampa, Texas—are 
a dual dependable source for all industries that need 
acetic acid, acetaldehyde, or any other acetyl. As 
new acetyl] chemicals become commercially useful, 
Celanese is in a basic position to make them avail- 
able in commercial quantities. 


Consequently, if acetyls figure in your formulation, 
make us your volume source. 


Celanese Corporation of America, 
Chemical Division, Dept. 752-]. 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


CHEMICALS 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


ACETIC ACID - ACETALDEHYDE - ACETIC ANHYDRIDE - ACETONE - n-BUTYL ACETATE - n-PROPYL ACETATE 
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ISCO sales offices 
and stock points in major 
cities insure prompt shipment 
of your order. Technically trained 
personnel offer expert assistance on appli- 
cation problems. Send for complete product and 
price listings, and for literature on individual products. 


INNIs, SPEIDEN & Co., Inc. Division of Berkshire Chemicals, Inc. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia 








































You can keep Hackney Seamless seamiess 
Containers clean and sanitary with Interior 
far less time and effort because they’re 
formed from one piece of metal. The 
interior has no welds, rivets, or crev- 
ices to catch or hold food particles. 
Designed to give years of service, 
with strong top curl, stout welded 
handles and tough bottom wearing 
ring. Your choice of black, galvan- Wearing 
ized or tinned steel, stainless steel, or Ring 
aluminum—in several sizes. Write 
for details. 


Pressed Steel 
Tank Company 
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SPECIALTIES. 


of a solution of sulfur dioxide, pro- 
pionic acid, and a solvent (water, 
alcohol, ether or acetone). 

a 
Latin Touch: Venezuela will get its 
first home-financed detergent plant 
early next year. Raimundo Aristeguieta 
is putting up the $1.5-million plant in 
Caracas, plans to make a detergent 
called Ari. 

e 
New Home: Zep Manufacturing Corp. 
has moved into new quarters in Dallas, 
Tex. The firm manufactures industrial 
maintenance supplies. 

e 
Flavored Four-in-One: Parke, Davis is 
now selling a chocolate-flavored com- 
bination of penicillin and sulfadiazine, 
sulfamerazine, and sulfamethazine (ef- 
fective against infections like scarlet 
fever, tonsillitis, erysipelas). A liquid, 
it is suggested for adults as well as 
children. 

o 
Fixit Help: To help the auto body re- 
pairman, who may be faced with prob- 
lems in fixing plastic car bodies, 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co. is now offering the “3M System of 
Plastic Autobody Repair,” a volume 
explaining at procedure of 
repair. 3M sells the coated discs, pro- 
duction paper, and several other com- 
ponents for the job. 

* 
Final: A broad, permanent injunction 
restraining the drug division of 
Schwegmann Brothers’ supermarkets 
from violating the “fair-trade” prices 
on Abbott Laboratories’ over-the- 
counter and prescription items has 
been granted in U.S. District Court, 
New Orleans. 

* 
Bond Shift: The metal bonding ad- 
hesives formerly manufactured by the 
ChemoTec Div. of Eutectic Welding 
Alloys Corp. (Flushing, N.Y.) will be 
manufactured, sold a serviced by the 
Adhesives Div., Polymer Industries 
(Springdale, Conn.). The adhesives 
are epoxy based. 
e 


Youth Booster: Lederle Laboratories is 
now selling vitamin-mineral capsules 
called Yuvral. 

e 


Colorful Additions: Two new colors 
have been added to the line of stilbene 
direct dyes sold by American Cyana- 
mid’s Dyestuff Dept. Both dyes, Pheno 
Fast Yellow 8 G and Pheno Fast Yel- 
low 6 G are bright green-shade yel- 
lows, designed for beater dyeing in 
the paper trade. 

Moore Adds: Two new cleaning com- 
pounds have been added to the prod- 
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HARSHAW FLUORIDES 


work capably and efficiently 
for many industries 


ir mi . 


ry, 


Here is a comprehensive group 


Ammonium Bifluoride  Hydrofluoric Acid 
Ammonium Fluoborate Anhydrous 
Antimony Trifluoride  Hydrofluoric Acid 
Sublimed Aqueous ee 
Barium Fluoride Hydrofluosilicic Acid 
Bismuth Fluoride Potassium Bifluoride 


Potassium Chromium 
Fluoride 


Potassium Fluoborate 


Chromium Fluorid Potassium Fluoride 
romium Fluoride Potassium Titanium 


Fluoboric Acid Fluoride 


Fluorine Cells Silico Fluorides 
Fluorinating Agents Sodium Fluoborate 
Frosting Mixtures Zinc Fluoride 


Boron Trifluoride 


Boron Trifluoride 
Complexes 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL Co. 


1945 EAST 97th STREET + CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


Just write for this 40-page Harshaw 
Book on Hydrofiuoric Acid Anhydrous. 
It has been written to provide helpful 
data for you if you now use HF or are 
considering its use. 
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FT H AN (} | From c CARBIDE 


FOR High purity: both anhydrous and 190 proof. 
Various specification grades: to suit your requirements. 
Immediate shipments: in tank cars and tank trucks. 














Proprietary Solvent: prompt drum deliveries of Synasow solvent 
from 50 warehouses located in principal industrial areas. 


a solvent... . extractant. . 
important for: 


¢ lacquers and enamels 






. or intermediate, ethanol is most 


« smokeless powder and cordite 





¢ varnishes and stains 






* antiseptics and disinfectants 
* cosmetics and pharmaceuticals 

Methanol and isopropanol are two other industrially important alcohols 
readily available in commercial quantities from CarBIDE. 






¢ artificial leathers 






For prices and information, call or write the nearest Carsipe office. 













The term “Synasol”’ is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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SPECIALTIES. .... 


ucts of John B. Moore Corp. (Nutley, 
N.Y.) ECR-18, a carbon removing 
compound of the ortho-dichloroben- 
zene-cresol type, is intended for heavy- 
duty cleaning of aircraft, diesel and 
motor truck engine parts. ST-35 is a 
steam cleaning compound, a liquid 
added to enhance steam’s wetting, de- 
tergency action. Moore Corp. has re- 
cently acquired new quarters, doubling 
its operating space. 

. 
Fast Filler: Designed for the “Bracon” 
polyethylene containers (CW, July 3, 
p. 36) is a new filling and sealing ma- 
chine produced by MRM Company, 
Inc. (Brooklyn). It is said to handle up 
to 120 units/minute. 

+ 
First Treat: Kopper Co.’s new wood 
treating plant in Horseheads, N.Y., has 
been completed and test run. Official 
opening is this week (Oct. 16). 

+ 


More Paint: Jones-Dabney Co., divi- 
sion of Devoe & Raynolds Co., is now 
building a new unit for the manufac- 
ture of paint raw materials. The new 
facilities, valued at “several hundred 
thousand dollars,” will be in Louis- 
ville, Ky. Principal product will be 
polyvinyl acetate emulsions for use in 
synthetic latex paints. Capacity: 30 








million Ibs./year. 





HYDROCARBON 















PLASTICIZERS 










@ Excellent for viny! wire insulation. 

@ improves electrical characteristics. 

@ imparts superior heat and storage stability 
to vinyl! plastfsols and organisols. 


@ For partial replacement of primary 
plasticizers in vinyls. 


@ Complete replacement for dibutyl 
phthalate in synthetic rubbers. 


PAN AMERI 


DIVIS!ON 
PAN AME RICAN Pan Amerwan Refining Corp 















122 EAST 42no STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y 












Glidden Co. has opened a $600,000 
plant in Ville Lasalle (outside Mont- 
real), Que. Products are paints and 
enamels. 

* 


Vinyl Colors: Claremont Pigment Dis- 
persion Corp. (Brooklyn), is now sell- 
ing a new series of vinylized colors, 
said to be easily incorporated in dry 
blend Has: of vinyl e.g., for ex- 
trusions such as shoe welting, up- 
holstering gimp. 

e 
More Room: Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers Assn. is in new offices 
at 50 East 41st St., New York 17. 

e 
Less Conflict: Part of the plan to re- 
move the conflict between New York 
City health laws and Federal regula- 
tions may be ironed out when an 
amendment to the Sanitary Code, 
already approved by the city’s health 
department, goes through. Change will 
permit over-the-counter sales of some 
16 antibiotics (in certain forms), 
which are already so retailed in other 
states. 

e 


Paint Week: A week-long get-together 
of paint salesmen and manufacturers 
will be held in Chicago’s Palmer 
House, Nov. 15-20. The National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Assn. 
meets the first three days; the Paint 
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Standard styles include pails, drums, handi 
cans. Always glad to discuss special- 
purpose containers. 
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can we pack into 
a steel container? 


We're fully aware that your packaging problems are 
not exactly the same as those of other steel container 
users. That is why we go out of our way to hand- 
tailor our deliveries, our lithography, engineering and 
other services to your specific requirements. We make 
available all the help you can use, anytime you say. 
Before you place another order for steel containers, 
why not listen to our story? We'd relish a chance to 
work with you—not just as suppliers, but as interested 


counselors and friends. 


CONTINENTAL € CAN COMPANY 


Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 








SPECIALTIES. 


and Varnish Production Clubs take 
over the last three days. 

» 
Concrete Booster; Shure-Bond is a 
new additive for cement now being 


sold by Garden City Industries, Inc. 
or (Chicago). It is designed to improve 


the tensile strength of the cement (or 

. renga! 
plaster or mortar) 300-500 times, and 
Cl S is said to similarly improve the bond- 
ing strength of these materials when 


® ‘ 
they are used to patch cracks in con- 
a ies crete and the like. 


Shure-Bond is a liquid; it is put in 


the standard mixtures of the cement at 
C0 0 S a pint-to-20 lbs. ratio. Prices of the 


22 2. tote additive run like this: 4-oz., $1.19; 


4 pint, $2.95; gallon, $12.95; 5-gal. con- 
rong emica S tainer, $11.95/gal.; and 55-gal. drums, 


$10.95/gal. 











o 
Alpha Switch: The Alpha Corp., man- 
ufacturers of molybdenum disulfide 
lubricants (Molykote), moves this 
week from Greenwich, Conn., to 
Stamford, Conn. New plant provides 


Imco quart-size plastic bottles meet ICC regulations for complete 
safety in handling and shipping. Non-breakable and leakproof, 
these lightweight bottles are chemically inert to most all acids, 
alkalies, and alcohols.* Contact us for complete information on 
plastic bottles and jars to meet your container needs. 


> r ring ¢ 26 
* Hydro-chloric acid, Sulphuric acid, Nitric acid, Acetic acid, Sodium Hydroxide, Ammontum —— working aree, 
Hydroxide, Strong Alcohols, etc. e 


No Shrink: Pacific Mills’ (Lawrence, 
iIMcOo CONTAINER CORPORATION Mass.) John Dalton and William Kau- 
75th & Cleveland Sts., Kansas City, Missouri - have Cevised a new way (U.S. Pat. 

Rm. 6905, Empire State Bldg., New York, N. ¥. 2,689,806 ) to treat wool for dimen- 

: , sional stability (shrink prevention). 

The process involves a resin treatment, 
cured in the wool fabric by a special 
technique. It’s described like this: The 

hold . resin is a methylomelamine, used in 

Can asphalt emulsions aqueous solution, at about 5-10% of 
the fabric weight. When the uncured 
resin is distributed throughout the 


reduce your costs wool, and while still wet, the fabric is 


exposed to a high-frequency electric 

. . 9 field, having a frequency of 5-50 mega- 

of producing ese adhesives cycles per second. The treatment time 

a is 0.3 to 5 minutes, during which the 

fabric is evenly heated, kept moist 

(liquid content about 20% or more 

wool dry weight), yet not subjected to 
temperatures over 212 F. 





Asphalt emulsions are replacing Tough Triacetate: Celanese Corp. of 
more expensive materials in America has put its newest cellulose 
extending certain latex, fiber form, lab-tagged X-100, on the 
starch, resins, and plastic commercial market as Arnel. The new 
, , . . . ° 
glues. Case sealing, plywood fiber is said to be as easily washed as 
: : cottons, at comparable temperatures, 
and other specialty adhesives 

. : and to wear as well as the synthetics 

are now introducing asphalt , j BirNcage = ; 
isi d like nylon and the acrylics. Chemically, 
CoRR 85 Extenders. the fiber is cellulose triacetate. Celan- 
Laykold Asphalt emulsions ese says it will not melt or harden 
are stable, inert, lowest cost under extreme ironing temperatures, 
Photomicrograph of extenders you can buy. nor fade and stain in home or com- 
Laykold Emulsion mercial laundry drying equipment. 
Currently, only the staple form of the 
Arnel is sold; filament forms are on the 
Bitecmais 2 Acgteatt * way. Arnel sells for 55¢/lb. for the 
COMPANY : staple, which compares with 32¢/lbs. 
ae ‘e for acetate staple, $1.75/Ib. for nylon 

200 BUSH ST. + SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 0. \ staple, and $1.60/lb. for Acrilan. 


Write for details and samples. 
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solvents 


acetone 








Eastman 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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n-butyl acetate 

ethyl acetate 

2-ethylhexyl alcohol 

isobutyl acetate 

isobutyl alcohol 

isopropyl acetate 

Tecsol (95% proprietary solvent) 


plasticizers 








dibutyl phthalate 

diethyl phthalate 
di-(2-ethylhexyl) phthalate (DOP) 
di-(methoxyethyl) phthalate 
dimethyl! phthalate 

di-isobuty! phthalate 


anti-skinning agents 














Mono-tert-butyl-hydroquinone 


film formers 


cellulose acetate 


Tecquinol 


cellulose acetate butyrate iio 

















SO — 2 2 A 


for the paint, varnish, 
and lacquer industry 


Stocks of most of these Eastman industrial chemi- 
cals are carried in the larger industrial centers of 
the United States. For further information, write 


or call our nearest sales office. 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kings- 
port, Tenn.; New York—260 Madison Ave.; Framingham, Mass.— 
65 Concord St.; Cincinnati-Carew Tower; Cleveland-Terminal Tower 
Bldg.; Chicago—360 N. Michigan Ave.; St. Louis—Continental 
Bidg.; Houston—412 Main St. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., 
San Francisco--333 Montgomery St.; Los Angeles—4800 District 
Blvd.; Portland—520 S. W. Sixth Ave.; Seattle—821 Second Ave. 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemi 


a 


te 


raw materials 





B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make this feeder. 
We supply only the Geon resin for the rigid vinyl plastic. 


All rigid vinyl feeder handles sulfuric acid 24 hrs. a day 


He feeder shown here supplies a 
f petes flow of concentrated sulfuric 
acid to a production process, It is in use 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, yet has 
required no maintenance or repairs after 
more than 6 months of this severe service. 


This marvelous record of trouble-free 
operation is due to the outstanding cor- 
rosion resistance of Geon rigid vinyl 
from which all parts of the feeder, except 
the motor, are made. Similar feeders 
made from other materials frequently 
broke down in service causing produc- 
tion delays and creating hazards to 


Operating personnel, 


This success story of Geon rigid vinyl 
is one of many in which this unique 
material is setting new records in indus- 
try for handling corrosive materials. 
Furthermore, Geon rigid vinyl is tough, 
strong and has excellent electrical 
properties. 


This all rigid vinyl feeder may give 
you an idea for an equally successful 
application. There are scores of uses for 
Geon vinyl materials—from rigid sheets 
and panels to flexible upholstery, wire 
insulation, vinyl sponge and many more. 
Helpful technical information is yours 


for the asking. Please write Dept. E-12, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ont. 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials « 
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HYCAR American rubber e¢ 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 


HARMON colors 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 
CW Price Index—Basis: Weekly Prices of Sixteen Selected Chemicals 








MARKET LETTER 


Late last week Sun Oil’s president, Robert Dunlop, gave substance 
to the report first noted here (CW Market Letter, Oct. 2) that his company 
would move into the anhydrous ammonia field. Some details, revealed at 
an “old-timers” get-together at Sun’s sprawling Marcus Hook, Pa., 
refinery, size up the new hydrogen by-product venture like this: capacity, 
300 ton/day ; cost $9 million; completion date, Nov. ’55. 

Despite the raft of expanding synthetic ammonia facilities 
throughout the country, Sun’s will be only the second in the northeast 
section of the U.S.; Atlantic Refining’s 100-ton/day installation at Phila- 
delphia is the other. (Incidentally, Atlantic’s output is currently being 
hobbled by some minor operational quirks.) 

Dunlop also disclosed that the lion’s share of his firm’s ammonia 
—perhaps 75%—would be headed for industrial outlets, the balance to 
agriculture. On a national scale, the ratio is just about reversed, with some 
70% used on farms. 





There’s still no official word whether or not coke-oven ammonium 
sulfate customers will be paying more, less, or the same current range of 
prices come Nov. 1. Present schedules ($42 to $45/ton) were established 
by some major producers to induce buying through the normally slow 
months—and the bonus period is up the end of this month. 

It’s a pretty safe bet, however, that tags won’t head downward. 
Potent price-props: low producers’ stocks; cutback output rate—some 
estimate it’s running at not much more than half-speed. 

On the other hand, there’s a good chance that hard-bucking of 
fertilizer by other forms may preclude any price hiking of the sulfate. At 
any rate, changes—if they do happen— should take place within the next 
week or so. 





U. S. fertilizer producers (who supplied little more than 40% 
of the recent 224,000-metric-ton order for Korea) should have a better 
chance on an upcoming bid. Reason: on the earlier procurement, no require- 
ment was made that half the shipments were to be in American bottoms 
(CW, Aug. 28, p. 11). Now it’s likely that the entire new business—which 
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“MARKET LETTER 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947—100) 123.5 123.5 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947—100) 104.3 104.2 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily average; 1,000 tons) ... . 1,332.0 1,356.0 
Steel Ingot Production (1,000 tons) 1,724.0 (est.) 1,692.0 (act.) 
Stock Price Index of 13 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor’s Corp.) 340.8 336.5 

MONTHLY INDICATORS—Production 

(Index 1947-49—100) Latest Month Preceding Month 
All Manufacturing 124 116 
Durable Manufactures 133 126 
Non-durable Manufactures Sper veieee i ee 108 
All Chemical Products s 140 434 
Industrial Chemicals 150 148 
Petroleum & Coal Prod. 125 124 


Year Ago 





will probably include some 5000 tons of potash (100% K,O basis), 9000 
tons phosphate (100% P.O, ), and 11,550 tons of nitrogen (100% N)—will 
have to be transported in American ships. Result: the pricing edge foreign 
suppliers have had over U. S. sellers will be dulled somewhat, while some 
could actually be nosed out of competing because needed American carriers 
may not be available at their ports. 


By this week, there’s little less pricing competition in poultry 
chemicals—all major producers are posting lower schedules on feed grade 
(98% minimum) methionine. A reduction (35¢/lb.) brings f.o.b. prices 
down to a general $2.65/lb. While Du Pont attributes its lowering to “ex- 
pected operating economies” at its large-scale methionine works just start- 
ing up near Beaumont, Tex. (CW, March 18, p. 90), others, who cut earlier, 
did so with an admitted customer-luring hope. 

The slashing hasn’t yet hit pharmaceutical-grade methionine, but 
there’s a strong possibility that at least one big maker will move before 
the end of the week, spark an industrywide price drop for the highpurity 
material. 





Most customers are now paying $10/ton more for nitric acid. 
Last week’s action (covering practically all grades) holds more than a 
modicum of surprise for many market followers. Reason: swelling nitric 
availability had been tabbed a possible price depressant. 

Fast-blooming nitric acid expansions, onstream or under way 
(CW, Aug. 14, p. 73), will probably jack total U. S. output potential to a 
near 2.5 million tons/year by the end of ’54. 





Another epoxy resin maker is coming into the rapidly expanding 
field. Last week saw a long-time-coming confirmation (CW Market Letter, 
Aug. 1, 53), that Dow chemical would join Shell, Bakelite and Ciba in 
turning out the so-called “wonder” resins. Dow—like Shell and Bakelite— 
will operate under a Devoe & Raynolds licensing agreement, which has just 
been completed. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending Oct. 11, 1954 





uP 
Change New Price Change New Price 
Lead, white, basic sulfate, bgs., c.l., Zinc oxide, pigment, bgs., c.l., divd. 
shipt. point, frt. alld. ... : $ 0050 $ .1575 35 % leaded .0025 14250 
Nitric acid, 42 degrees, ebys., e.l., 50 % leaded .0050 14625 
works, E. 100 Ibs. 50 7.25 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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How to Lower 
Vinyl Compounding Costs 


Chlorowax* 40 and Surfex* MM can be used separately or in 
combination to lower vinyl compounding costs and increase batch 
yields with no sacrifice in quality. Chlorowax 40 is DiamMonp ALKALI’s 
liquid chlorinated paraffin which has gained wide acceptance as a 
low-cost co-plasticizer. Surfex MM is one of DiaMonp’s precipitated 
calcium carbonates—a filler of high uniformity and purity. 

The table below shows how these Diamonp Chemical products 
can be used to produce two-way savings. Your nearby DiAMonp 
Sales Office can show you other moneysaving formulas and supply 
detailed cost comparisons, or write DiAaMonD ALKALI Co., 300 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. se 





DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: DIAMOND DISTRIBUTORS: 

New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, C. Ll, Duncan Co., San Francisco and 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles; Van Waters and Rogers, 

Memphis, Houston, Inc., Seattle and Portland, U.S.A.; 
Harrisons & Crosfield (Canada) Ltd. 





TRY THIS RECIPE FOR 
LOWER COST VINYL COMPOUNDS 


ys 
DIAMOND 


CHEMICALS 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY .” 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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individualized intermediates 






Here are some of the individualized intermediates available 
through Michigan Chemical Corporation, in either test or pro- 
duction quantities. All chemicals are of highest quality, 
produced under control of our research and analytical labora- 
tories, backed by 20 years experience. For complete informa- 
tion on specifications, description and properties of these and 
other intermediates, just write for our booklet “Individualized 
Intermediates”. 


Hydrobromic Acid. A clear, colorless or light 
amber colored fuming liquid. Used for manufac- 
ture of inorganic metal bromides, aliphatic bro- 
mides, pharmaceuticals, dyes and intermediates. 
48% acid and other strengths as desired, in glass. 





Methyl Bromide. Used in organic synthesis for 
the introduction of the methyl group, especially 
in preparation of certain pharmaceutical chemi- 
cals. It is a heavy, colorless liquid and is non- 
flammable. Being highly. penetrating and toxic, 
it is an effective insecticide and fumigant. 


Ethyl Bromide. A clear, colorless, velatile liquid, 
specially prepared for use as an intermediate in 
organic synthesis. Practically free from impuri- 
ties; has a narrow boiling range. Used in manu- 
facture of dyes, perfumes and pharmaceuticals, 
especially barbiturates. 


Monobromobenzene. Clear, colorless, heavy 
liquid. Specially prepared for use as an interme- 
diate in preparation of organic compounds. For 
introduction of the pheny! radical and in Grignard- 
type reactions. A pure material with a 4 degrees 
C, boiling range; specific gravity 1.495. 


Trimethylene Chlorobromide. Clear, color- 
less liquid used in manufacture of anesthetic 


grade cyclopropane. Greater reactivity of bromine 
atom makes trimethylene chlorobromide specially 
useful also in preparation of gamma chloro com- 
pounds. Boiling range 2 degrees C. maximum. 















ORGANIC 
SYNTHESIS 
























Phosphorous Tribromide. Brominating agent. 
A liquid, boiling point 173 degrees C., which 
fumes in contact with moist air. Used in synthetic 
work to convert alcohols to bromides, and acids 
to acyl bromides. Specially useful in preparation 
of bromides from alcohols without rearrangement. 


Cyclopentyl Bromide. A clear, colorless liquid 
with an aromatic odor. Specially prepared for 
use in organic synthesis, particularly for introduc- 
tion of the cyclopentyl radical. Many potential 
uses in manufacture of pharmaceuticals. Purified 
grade, 2 degrees C. boiling range. 


B-Diethylaminoethyl Chloride Hydrochlo- 
ride. (DEC). (CHsCH2)2 NCH2CHe2Cl + HCI, 
A granular solid. Specially suited for use as an 
intermediate in organic chemical manufacture, 
including the manufacture of antispasmodic agents 
and other pharmaceuticals. 


B-Dimethylaminoethy! Chloride Hydro- 
chloride. (DMC). (CH3)2 NCH»2CH2Cl +» HCl. 
A granular solid. Specially prepared for use in 
manufacture of antihistaminics and other phar- 
maceuticals. Other potential uses in organic syn- 
thesis. Relatively non-toxic in hydrochloride form. 


8-Dimethylaminoisopropyl Chloride Hy- 
drochloride. (CH;)2 NCH2xCHCICH; + HCl, 
(DMIC). An organic intermediate similar in ap- 
pearance and properties to DEC and DMC. Spe- 
cially prepared for manufacture of analgesics and 
other pharmaceuticals. Other potential uses in 
organic synthesis. 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION saint tovis, micnigon 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 230 Park Avenve New York 17, New York 


BASIC MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL, PHARMACEUTICAL AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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MARKETS... 


INERT GAS arc welding—a blanketing market for most U.S. argon. 


On the Argon Front 


A favorite device of Sunday supple- 
ment writers is to liken the earth’s at- 
mosphere to an ocean, picture the 
planet’s inhabitants as living—appar- 
ently unconcerned over the tremen- 
dous pressure—at the bottom of it. 
More than one segment of the allied 
chemical process industries, however, 
has come to regard that “ocean” with 
no little interest. For it is, in effect, a 
veritably inexhaustible source of chem- 
ical process industry products includ- 
ing nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen and— 
more recently—argon. 

Discussions on the latter are generally 
held behind closed doors in the trade, 
but some argon-related developments 
today are turning a spotlight on this, 
one of the most commercially import- 
ant of the rare gases. One such is tied 
to the slated boom in titanium produc- 
tion and consumption (CW, Oct. 2, 
p. 21). 

Use of argon as an inert blanket in 
titanium refining (to exclude chem- 
ically active gases from contact with 
the hot metal), is, at the moment, 
relatively small, will probably remain 
steady through next year: 


Argon End Use Pattern 1955 (est.) 


80-85% 
10-11% 


Inert gas arc welding 
Titanium refining 
Lamps (incandescent, 
fluorescent, etc.) , other 
electrical applications 3-4% 
Metallurgical flushing less than 1% 


While one trade estimate pegs cur- 
rent consumption of argon here at a 


paltry 8-10 million cu. ft./year, crea- 
tion of a government-sparked second 
round of titanium production may well 
provide the third argon production 
spurt in a decade. 

More Shove than Nudge: A short 
10 years ago argon use was limited 
mainly to gas-filled incandescent 
lamps. This despite the fact that use 
of an inert gas, instead of a vacuum, 
had been developed as early as 1913, 
and argon began nudging nitrogen in 
this application some seven years later. 

The convulsive skyrocketing of 
argon over the last decade is clearly 
indicated by these industry-supplied 
production figures: 


U.S. Argon Output 
(million cu. ft.) 
1943 
1949 
1950 
195] 
1952 
1953 
1954 (est.) 


These figures are not precisely in 
accord with data reported to and by 


the U.S. Dept. of Commerce, but 
they're in agreement that radical 
changes in argon use have inspired the 
hop-skipping growth in production. 
Take the near-eightfold increase 
from ’43 to ’49. That, of course, was 
due chiefly to the displacing of nitro- 
gen by argon in lamp use. Other gases 
besides nitrogen and argon (e.g., kryp- 
ton, hydrogen) are—and have been— 
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used to gasfill lamps, but the latter, 
with a trace of nitrogen® has cornered 
some 95% of the incandescent market. 

Individually, the amount of argon 
used for each light bulb is infinitesimal, 
but note these total lamp production 
figures to judge the multimillion cubic 
foot outlet as a whole. A few years ago 
(1950), U.S. manufacturers were turn- 
ing out about 960 million large incan- 
descent lamps a year; some 300 million 
smaller or miniature incandescents; 
720 million Christmas tree lights; a 
near-240 million photoflash bulbs. 

The steadily—if not sensationally- 
growing argon outlet is underscored 
by the latest available, full-year, lamp 
statistics. By last year, large incandes- 
cent output had inched up to more 
than a billion (with probably 25% of 
the total representing the popular, 60- 
watt residential lamp production; 
miniatures had increased almost 146 
million; photoflash lamps more than 
doubled, hit some 531 million.) 

Fluorescent lamps for lighting pur- 
pose, introduced about 1938, has 
grown rapidly, and here, too, argon 
is the fill-gas generally used. Current 
production lies somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 93 million units, 

Arc-Spark: Probably the most spec- 
tacular change in argon end use in 
recent years has been sparked by de- 
velopment of inert atmosphere welding 
of nonferrous metals and alloys, par- 
ticularly aluminum, magnesium, cop- 
per, titanium, stainless steel. 

Argon gas welding began to make 
inroads into oxyacetylene and electric 
are welding markets some five years 
ago. Reason: it combined the best fea- 
tures of both—the intense, quick heat 
of the electric arc, the flexible control 
of the oxyacetylene torch. 

Not long afterward, argon received 
a second booster shot when consump- 
tion hopped some 20 million cu, ft./ 
year, reflecting the successful applica- 
tion of automatic argon are welding 
(note 1951’s production figure). Since 
then rooters have been touting argon’s 
advantages over other inert gases, 
pointing in particular, to these: 

e Greater adaptability to welding 
aluminum-zine alloys. 

e Better cleaning action for alu- 
minum and magnesium when welding 
with an alternating current. 

e High weld quality with low over- 
all cost. 

Add, too, that with the inert gas 
process practically all metals can be 
welded without the use of fluxes, 
thereby improving the corrosive resist- 
ance of the weld. 

At the moment, aluminum accounts 


* Makes the argon less susceptible to ioniza 
tion, eliminates short-circuiting within the bulb 
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NOW OVER 5100 


BIOS CHEMICALS 





















Phenolthymolphthalein 


9-Phenylacridine 


Phenyllactic Acid 


Phenylmercuric Borate 
Phenylmercuric Lactate 


B-Phenylserine 


Phenylthienyl Ketone 
9-Phenyl-2,6,7-trihydroxy- 


3-fluorone 
Phloxin 


Phosphocholine Chloride 


(Barium Salt) 


Phosphocreatin (Calcium 


Salt) 


Phosphorus Nitride 
Phosphorus Trisulfide 


Phosphotyrosine 
o-Phthalaldehyde 
Phthalocyanine 


Picrysulfonic Acid 
Pinacryptol Green 
























NOTICE 


A new catalog of some 
3500 Eastman Organic 
Chemicals has come out. 
If you have not already 
received your copy of 
List No. 39, you can 

get it by writing to 
Distillation Products 
Industries, Eastman 
Organic Chemicals 
Department, Rochester 3, 
N. 


Y. (Division of 


Eastman Kodak Company). 








MARES . + 2% 


for most of the 120 million cu. ft. of 
argon consumed in inert arc welding. 
And with the continued increase in 
U.S. output and use of the lightweight 
metal, chances are it will be the larg- 
est argon outlet for some time to come. 
An indication of the uptilting market 
can be garnered by a glance at some 
significant aluminum production data. 
This year, primary producers expect 
to turn out nearly 3 billion Ibs.—a hike 
of more than 1.3 billion Ibs./ year since 
peak-Korea '51. 

Another metallurgical use for argon 
—flushing in refining processes—is now 
a small (but possibly big in the future) 
outlet. And here, too, aluminum opera- 
tions take nearly all of the estimated 
750,000 cu. ft. of argon heading for 
metallurgical degasing. Small amounts 
are used in steel. 


On the other hand, titanium produc- 
tion is today taking a sizable quantity. 
One major titanium producer, for in- 
stance, reportedly uses about two cubic 
feet of argon for each pound of titan- 
ium produced. In some other similar 
installations, though, helium has the 
nod, 

No Crowd: For many years, Linde 
Air Products has been the big producer 
of argon. And though there's recently 
been quite a flurry as others bustled 
into the field, Linde reportedly still 
accounts for more than 80% of total 
U.S. argon production, manages to 
hold on to an even greater percentage 
of sales. Its big-scale producing facil- 
ities are be in three states, Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana and Ohio. 

Air Reduction is currently running 
well ahead of other producers, but is 





APPARENTLY convinced _ that 
plastics are here to stay, Lunn 
Laminates, Inc., last week unveiled 
another step in its million-dollar 
expansion program, which is sched- 
uled for completion next year. 
Latest is addition of new trimming, 
finishing, and molding areas at its 
Huntington Station, N.Y., plant. 
The company is also dickering for 
acquisition of several firms in the 
reinforced plastics field. 

A few months ago, Lunn 
plunged into complete cab and 
truck body molding, turned out a 
prototype for United Parcel Service 
—which may eventually pave the 





Finger on the Future 


way to some good-sized contracts. 
The firm has also volume-produced 
major body parts for Chevrolet’s 
Corvette and the Kaiser-Willys’ 
Darrin sports car. 

With an eye toward the mush- 
rooming trailer-home market, Lunn 
ironed out the kinks in plastic bath- 
tubs, is now producing 18,000 tubs/ 
year. 

Above, James Lunn, company 
president, points out the expanded 
area to (L. to R.), Gerald Trau- 
mueller, treasurer; Harry Douglas, 
vice-president of manufacturing, 
and George Chappelle, plant man- 
ager. 
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far behind the leader—trade guess is 
that its argon output is 12-15% of the 
total. A new plant in Riverton, N.]., 
has just come onstream, adds to some 
nine other Airco oxygen installations 
in this country. 

About a year or two ago, Houston 
Oxygen (Texas) began commercially 
to extract and bottle argon at a million- 
dollar installation, billed as the only 
argon plant in the South. No official 
production figures are available from 
Houston, but output probably does not 
exceed 4 million cu. ft./year. 

Among others rounding out the field, 
sharing the balance of the market, are 
Dow 'Chemical, at Midland, Mich., 
and Burdette Oxygen, with a small 
plant in Ohio. 

Only one of the big electric light 
makers, General Electric, produces its 
own argon for captive consumption. 
Sylvania and Westinghouse buy the 
gas-fill ingredient. 

Argon Accretion?: At the present 
time, the mushrooming synthetic am- 
monia plants in the U.S. may well pose 
a threat to today’s argon producers. 
For theoretically, anyone with an air 
separaticn unit, regardless of size, de- 
sign or function, could be a potential 
producer. 

This was borne out when National 
Distillers Corp. purchased such a unit 
from Spaco, Inc. (U.S. Division of 
L'Air Liquide) for its ammonia syn- 
thesis. The installation gives National 
a supply of oxygen and argon (CW, 
Sept. 19, 53, p. 44). 

As a source of argon, though, these 
nitrogen-producing units are said to 
have distinct technical disadvantages 
when compared with gas or liquid type 
oxygen-producing units—until recently 
the prime argon origin. 

Another possible supply source is 
ammonia purge gas, but ho too, a 
number of technical questions are in- 
volved: preliminary purification to re- 
move ammonia, other impurities; 
elimination of all traces of methane. 
(Even minute traces of methane in the 
argon will affect welding.) 

Some big inert gas distributors, too, 
are eyeing argon production. For ex- 
ample, one who distributes in a 12- 
state area is now installing an argon 
unit that will supply at least some of 
its customers. 

At any rate, most of the gas pro- 
ducers are pouring hefty sums into 
development work, aiming toward 
better recovery, purification, and in- 
dustrial application of argon. The pay- 
off may not be in the immediate future, 
but eventually, booming outlets could 
well boost argon sales-dollar value up 
and over the old-line component of air, 


oxygen, 
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Storage Cushion? 


Next week in the nation’s capital, fer- 
tilizer will again be a prime topic of 
discussion. At a meeting set for Oct. 
20, Business & Defense Services Ad- 
ministration officials and members of 
the nitrogen industry advisory com- 
mittee will bruit the question of 
whether or not special fast tax amor- 
tization write-offs should be given for 
ammonia storage (CW Newsletter, 
Oct. 9). 

The problem revolves around the 
matter of production and consumption 
of fertilizers in general. Much of the 
fixed nitrogen output of the country is 
tied to the largely seasonal fertilizer 
use; hence it is subject to disconcerting 
peaks and valley. During the spring 
and early summer—and more recently 
in the fall because of the intense cam- 
paign for prewinter application—pro- 
duction rides high. In the summer and 
winter months, production, along with 
buying, practically drags to a halt. 

Both producers and distributors will 
have a chance to propound their views 
at the meeting and there'll likely be 
some debate on whether or not govern- 
ment encouragement of storage facil- 
ities will help expand the mobilization 
base of the nitrogen industry. 

Actually, this will be the first formal 
discussion between BDSA and _ the 
chemical industry on a storage goal. 
Until now, only one write-off has been 
granted specifically for chemical stor- 
age—that to Monsanto for toluene at 
a tank farm away from production in- 
stallations. 

The toluene certificate was charged 
at the time to the petroleum storage 
goal, administered by the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense. PAD ap- 
proved the transfer because toluene, in 
times of emergency, can be diverted 
to aviation gasoline use. 

One point slated for discussion at 
next week's fertilizer get-together is 
whether a goal should cover storage 
for all forms of fixed nitrogen or 
whether it should be set only for liquid 
forms—anhydrous and aqua ammonia, 
nitrogen solutions. (One proposal con- 
sidered: to set a goal fos pressure stor- 
age—the relatively more expensive 
type. ) 

The decision will mainly be up to 
the trade, but if industry generally 
favors such write-offs, the expansion 
goal will likely be along lines similar 
to the petroleum storage setup. Some 
Washington officials envision the route 
to the fertilizer storage target as paral- 
leling the petroleum program. In the 
latter, 40% of the cost can be written 
off within five years. 

Under the new tax code, the other 
60% of value can also be ticked off at 





What's new in 
fatty alcohols? 


Largest line offers guide 
for fact-thirsty chem-men 


Perhaps you’ve wondered, as you read 
about fatty alcohols, just how you could 
use these versatile raw materials? A 
good start is to know what others have 
done. 


You'll find cacHALOT brand cetyl, oleyl, 
and stearyl alcohols used as additives 
and intermediates all over the chemical 
processing industries: in oil, rubber, 
textile, paint, plastics, detergents, paper 

. many more products. CACHALOT 
uniformity (achieved by vacuum-dis- 
tillation) pays off in cleaner reactions- 
without formula-juggling. 


Want to know how you can use aliphatic 
alcohols? Write for the booklet “Possi- 
bilities”. M. Michel and Company, Inc., 
90 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y., 
basic suppliers to chemical manufac- 
turers for over a quarter century. And 
their trade name for fine fatty alcohols is 


COTTT: 





POTASSIUM 
SODIUM 
BARIUM 
STRONTIUM 


Davies Nitrate Co. 


RPORATEL 


@ iis LIBERTY STREET NEWYORRE NY 











The 
MOST POWERFUL 


Germicide 
Fungicide 
Virucide 
Sporicide 


CLORPACTIN" 


BRAND OF 
monoxychlorosene 
Non-Toxic, Non-Irritating 
Non-Allergenic 


under use conditions 


For Literature 
Call or Write 


GUARDIAN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


10-15 43rd Avenue 


Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Stillwell 4-3458 


* Registered Trade Mark 








PETROLATUMS 
WHITE OILS 
SULFONATES 


REFINERIES AT 
eGRETNA, LA. 
eKARNS CITY, PA. 


@ WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SHERWOOD 
REFINING COMPANY, Inc. 


Englewood, New Jersey 
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above-normal rates, hence some un- 
usually rapid depreciation can be ob- 
tained. For example, assuming that 
such facilities have 10-years’ normal 
life, roughly 88% of the value could 
be written off in the first 5 years of use. 

The fact that so high an amount 
could be written off using the two 
depreciation devices together has 
some government officials wondering 
whether this might be too great a 
boon. Most of the expansion that has 
been allowed under current programs 
has been directed toward a Jan. 1, ’55, 
target. But because one goal, argon, 
was set for 1956, those who propose 
the nitrogen goal expansion were able 
to set a target date of 1957. Some of- 
ficials are wondering, with fast de- 
preciations a part of the Internal 
Revenue code, whether now is the time 
to stop issuing new fast write-off cer- 
tificates. 

Wet, Dry Supply: In a recent 
USDA survey of the fertilizer situation 
for 1954-55, the agency indicated that 
wet nitrogenous materials will inch 
slightly ahead of the previous year. 
The breakdown (based on trade de- 


liveries) estimates that the supply of 
solid nitrogen (dry) available for the 
current year will comprise approxi- 
mately 55%, the solution and liquid 
materials (wet nitrogen) about 45% 
of the total supply as compared with 
57% and 43%, respectively, for the 
1953-54 year. 

Current storage facilities, though, 
were a factor in USDA’s preliminary 
estimate of just how much nitrogen 
will be available for fertilizer purposes 
during the new fertilizer year. The 
figure: 2.2 million tons. That’s an in- 
crease of about 8.9% over the 2.02 
million tons reported for ’53-'54. 

Some may hold that expanded nitro- 
gen storage facilities will up future 
consumption and purchases, econom- 
ically level out the rate of output, as 
well as have a mobilization connota- 
tion. But there’s one question to which 
no mobilization official will hazard an 
answer: Will there be further chemical 
storage goals? 

You can bet there'll be no action 
along those lines until the nitrogen 
storage poser is settled. And hopes are 
high that this will be next week. 





GLASS-FIBER reinforced _poly- 
ester resin pipes are invading an- 
other domain of steel: this time in 
the municipal utility field. The Los 
Angeles Dept. of Water and Power 
will use the plastic pipe for con- 
densate make-up lines in its new 
San Fernando Valley steam gener- 
ating plant slated to increase by 





Municipal Polyester 


50% the city’s present power gen- 
eration in 1955. 

Corrosion engineers say that 
these resin-glass lines will resist 
most chemical attack, electrolytic 
action, and other factors that de- 
teriorate steel pipe. Other cities 
will be sure to compare notes with 
the City of Angels. 
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Courtesy Ethyl Corporation e 
ee0 


for antiknock compounds 


Ethyl chloride, ethylene dichloride and ethylene dibro- 
mide play an important part in the manufacture of anti- 
knock compounds for combustion engine gasolines. 


Uniformly high quality GLC Graphite Anodes play an 
important part too—in helping the electrolytic industry 
meet the growing civilian and defense needs for chlorine 
and caustic soda. 


ELECTRODE DIVISION 
EN 
X 


\ 


», 


fl L/P Me mM 
oN 
Oh Niagara Falls, N.Y. Qe Morganton, N. C. 
\ Op ® 


Graphite Electrodes, Anodes, Molds and Specialties 
Sales office: Niagara Falls, N.Y. Other offices: New York, N. Y., Oak Park, Ill., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Sales Agents: J. B. Hayes, Birmingham, Ala.; George O’Hara, Long Beach, Cal.; Great Northern Carbon & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Overseas Carbon & Coke Company, Inc., Geneva, Switzerland; Great Eastern Carbon & Chemical Co., Inc., Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
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FOR KIDDIES 25,000 balloons; for Allied, hopes Waugh 


a, 


(l.) and Alstad, more sales. 





Airplane, Corn Ear, Microbe named ‘Mike’ 


Clutching Shmoo-shaped “Mike, the 
Soil Microbe” balloons (Mike loves 
urea fertilizer), small fry—and their 
fertilizer-buying farmer fathers—gazed 
one day last week into the Indiana sky 
at a low-flying airplane towing an 8-ft.- 
high sign extolling Allied Chemical & 
Dye’s plant food. And that wasn’t all: 
trundling among the 100,000 visitors 
to the Farm Progress Show at Camden, 
Ind., Thursday, Oct. 7, was a big 
papier-mache ear of corn carrying a 


MICROBES, CORN ROOTS: For milli 





message urging them to visit the com- 
pany’s exhibit. 

It was advertising hoopla, pure and 
simple. But the 25,000 balloons, the 
ear of corn, and the airplane trailer 
were also symbols—symbols of the 
firm’s recently ei WF promotional 
philosophy. Within the year, this pro- 
gram, claims Allied, has introduced 
some urban ad gimmicks to farm chem- 
ical selling, is blanketing all basic fac- 
tors that influence farm buying. 








ions of farm readers, Arcadian impressions. 


Spurring its drive: today’s keen com- 
petition, the far-from-saturated Mid- 
west market, and the goal of getting 
its two new fertilizer products off to 
a winging start. 

Its campaign is unlike many de- 
signed to woo the farmer’s dollar. The 
time’s at hand, asserts John Waugh, 
director of advertising for the Nitrogen 
Division, to abandon traditional farm 
chemical advertising techniques and 
to introduce the gimmicks, glitter, and 
methods that have proved successful 
in urban advertising. 

For 30 years, explains Waugh and 
Allied’s farm editor Ken Alstad, farm 
chemical advertising has leaned 
heavily on testimonials, scientific ap- 
praisals, college authoritys’ endorse- 
ments, and “helpful hints.” Heavy with 
text, these ads have lacked the sparkle 
of standard consumer advertising. Re- 
peated year in and year out, this type 
of promotion, they say, has dwindled 
in effectiveness. 

No longer, point out Waugh and 
Alstad, is the farmer isolated from his 
city customers. Today’s farmer reads 
the same magazines and newspapers, 
hears the same radio programs, and 
sees the same movies and TV shows 
as the urban dweller. With these de- 
mands on his time, it takes an ad with 
a punch to catch his eye, make him 
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SALES THRESHOLD: Waugh shows Asst. Sales 










Director Hunter first step. 


read it. And, by the same coin, the 
farmer's increasing familiarity with 
consumer communications has made 
him responsive to standard ad ap- 
proaches. 

Allied’s revamped approach to farm 
promotion, however, is not simply 
jazzed-up ad copy and wholesale use 
of the gimmick. Actually, these are but 
some of the means implementing an 


x 





APPEALS: Quivering slogans at point-of-sale. 


underlying philosophy. Basically, this 
philosophy conceives the problem of 
how to sell fertilizer as one of educa- 
tion. 

Even though fertilizer consumption 
has skyrocketed in the past decade, 
farmers are not yet using all the nutri- 
ent quantities recommended by state 
and federal authorities. This is par- 
ticularly true in large areas of the Mid- 


west and to a lesser extent in the South. 
The ultimate aim of fertilizer promo- 
tion, thus asserts Waugh, should be 
to educate the farmer to the economic 
advantages he can gain from increased 
nutrient application. And, it is this 
educational approach that Allied is 
using to influence farm buying. 

Who influences farm purchasing? 
Many authorities will start the list with 
the farmer’s neighbor who tried it first. 
And generally, the dealer, the county 
agricultural extension agent and Vo- 
Ag (high school) teachers, the rural 
press and radio, and advertising itself 
are considered among the more im- 
portant. To all of these, and to farm 
youth who'll buy tomorrow’s fertilizer, 
Allied beams, in greater quantity than 
ever before, its redesigned educational 
promotion; 

e To the farmer and his neighbor: 
In reaching the farmer directly, the 
basic idea is to couple hard-hitting 
consumer ad techniques with economic 
themes. Introduction of the cartoon 
character “Mike, the Soil Microbe” is 
one illustration of this. “Mike,” the ad 
educates, is the bacterium that con- 
verts dead plant life into plant food— 
and he works best when fed on the 
firm’s fertilizer. 

Pictures are extensively used, text 
is being chopped, big, eye-catching 
headlines are favored. (Some testi- 
monial ads are still in use.) 

Coverage is vast. Schedules call for 
ad placements in hundreds of local 
journals, most of the important state 
papers and nationally distributed farm 





FUTURE FARMERS: To educate future customers, educational posters and see-for-yourself kits. 
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© Arouses Interest 


DIRECT MAIL 
© Gets Personal Attention 
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DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 


IT TAKES | 
TWO 


© Creates Preference 


© Triggers Action 


After your prospect hos been convinced by 
Display Advertising, 
personalized mailing piece, is a power- 
ful oction-getter, Send for our Industrial 
Direct Mail Catalogue, 150 lists available. 


he still must oct. A 
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McGrow-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42 $., N. ¥. 36, N.Y. 

Please forword my free copy of the McGraw: 
Hill ‘"industrial Direct Moil Cotalogue.’* 
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periodicals. And, this year’s figures, 
are reportedly up tremendously over 
last year’s. 

Of special significance is Allied’s 
adoption of the uniform brandname 
“Arcadian” to cover all its agricultural 
products, Previously the name applied 
only to its old aontiy, nitrate of soda. 
Extending its coverage-produces prod- 
uct-line continuity vital to mass 
merchandising. Additionally, asserts 
Waugh, the family name facilitates ad 
efforts for each individual product, 
makes new product introduction 
easier, and greatly strengthens its 
meaning to the rural mind. 

Supporting its brandname, the com- 
pany has adopted new emblem design, 
package redesign, slogans and ad sig- 
natures—all calculated to aid the es. 
ucts’ salability. In summing up the 
meaning of it all, Waugh considers, 
from the long-term viewpoint, that the 
brandname unification is the most im- 
portant accomplishment of the past 
year’s promotional efforts. 

Letting the customer handle the 
product, often aids its sale. Accord- 
ingly, sampling figures into Allied’s 
plans. Here the company intends to 
distribute hundreds of thousands to 
farmers, school children, dealers, 
county agents, and others. Waugh be- 
lieves this now greatly intensified ac- 
tivity is the largest in the field. 

e To the dealers: Promotion here 
has been livened-up considerably and 
the pace accelerated, The gimmicks of 
hanging “mobiles,” rubber floor mats, 
equipment pennants, and “Day-Glo” 
signs have all been introduced. These, 
claims Allied, are “firsts” in the fertil- 
izer field. Adding to this are its new 
“product bulletins” (similar to tech- 
nical brochures), hundreds of thou- 
sands of big ad folders for distribution 
to customers, copious quantities of the 
traditional but revamped literature, 
and reproduction mats of many of 
Allied’s ads. Radio time, too, helps 
sales along. 


¢ To the county agents: These men 
and other soil scientists work with 
the farmers, advise them on their daily 
problems. Some agents receive several 
hundred calls a week and their opin- 
ions are respected. In reaching the 
agent, emphasis is on education and 
keeping the agent up-to-date rather 
than on use of gimmicks. One innova- 
tion claimed by Allied: comprehensive 
compilations of literature abstracts on 
such agricultural subjects as “Feed 
Urea in Ruminant Nutrition.” Another 
on rice raising will follow shortly. 

New approaches are technical jour- 
nal advertising and product bulletins. 
Advance samples, desk displays, per- 
sonal contact, and reprint mailings are 





increasingly 
materials for 
made available. 


utilized. Occasionally, 
experimentation are 


e To the rural editors: Farmers 
place reliance on what they read in 
local papers. To help secure publicity 
in them, Allied circulates articles and 
press releases, cooperates with writers 
on story preparation. Consistent with 
the firm’s ad philosophy, these pro- 
grams emphasize the economic ad- 
vantages of good fertilization practice. 
And, like other phases of the master 
plan, this, too, is bigger than ever 
before. 

e To the farm youth: Like other 
fertilizer companies, Allied knows that 
today’s kids are tomorrow’s customers. 
Although its past youth activities have 
been restricted, plans are posted for 
a big pickup. Here is how Waugh out- 
lines the firm’s youth education: 

“Things of Science” kits are mailed 
out by Science Service, a scientific 
educational organization. To date, 12,- 
000 each of two different kits have 
been placed in the hands of students, 
teachers, and others. In one kit, 
they receive information on the nec- 
essity and practice of fertilization, ma- 
terials and instructions for comparing 
mixed fertilizer against the company’s 
own product. 

Working with Future Farmers of 
America, comprised of some 300,000 
secondary school students of voca- 
tional agriculture, the company pro- 
vides films, lectures, literature, and 
other assistance to local sections. And, 
on New York visits of the organiza- 
tion’s officials, Allied’s management 
takes time out to explain their busi- 
ness and do a bit of entertaining. 

Next year, the Nitrogen Division 
takes over International Harvester’s 
sponsorship of a “Farm Crops” pro- 
gram for Four-H clubs. The company 
will foot the bills for the prizes in the 
program’s contest. Too, it will supply 
the contestants with a booklet outlin- 
ing the essentials of crop raising. Ac- 
quisition of this function enables Al- 
lied to reach some 2 million farm 
children directly with literature, lec- 
tures, samples and the like. 

For the Vo-Ag teacher, farm youth 
clubs and similar outlets, the Nitrogen 
Division is bringing out educational 
wall charts. And, it’s offering, too, sets 
packed with students’ and teachers’ 
handbooks and a display of company 
products. 

Measure of Size: Supporting a cam- 
paign of the scope of Allied’s de- 
mands big outlays. Just what the new 
ad budget is however, or how much 
it’s up over the past year, the com- 
pany won't say. One indication: when 
Allied introduced its product last 
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year, advertising in major farm jour- 
nals reached 2.3 million people. This 
summer, however, when Urea 45 was 
introduced, its advertising reached 
4.9 million readers. Size and cost of 
any ad program, of course, find their 
ultimate meaning only in the payoff. 
Anc, avers Waugh, the company’s 
present promotion is producing results 
like these: 

e Starch readership surveys give 
top place to some Nitrogen Division 
pitches. 

e Some souped-up ads have re- 


e . = . * . 7 . 7 . 7 . . 


ceived unscheduled favored locations. 

e Inquiries have multiplied con- 
siderably. 

e Fertilizer sales have held up des- 
pite competitive markets. 

Other Companies: Farm ad _ re- 
appraisal isn’t confined to Allied, of 
course, and the signs are that others 
are scrutinizing this kind of promotion, 
too. Darling has doubled ad budgets, 
sparked copy with better text and 
gimmicks. Spencer, backs Allied’s po- 
sition, feels fertilizer promotion could 
well be overhauled; it has been using 
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Drawn by the twangs of a recorded 
hoedown, these Texas children are 
looking over the Vetmobile, Led- 
erle Laboratories’ new vehicle de- 
signed to get their sales message 
across to stock raisers. This green 
trailer has been pulled through 
more than 23,000 miles of the 
South and Southwest, stopping 
wherever farmers gather—at fairs, 
stock and poultry shows, Four-H 
Club meetings, agricultural col- 
leges, or on Main St. 

More than a veterinary medicine 
show, the traveling display tries to 
show the livestock men the best ap- 
plications of Lederle products. Cir- 
cling the Vetmobile, the farmer will 
be coaxed in four ways: 

e Large displays on the sides of 
the trailer—posters, animated char- 
acters, product displays and other 
visual aids—make him aware of 





Animal-Drug Road Show 






the entire line, show new ways 
Lederle products can be applied to 
his problems. 

e Educational films on _ local 
farm problems (culled from a large 
library) are projected on a screen 
at the back from a machine inside, 
alerting him to causes of animal ills 
(and how Lederle products help). 

e Literature and samples dis- 
tributed before he leaves carry the 
campaign into his home and leisure. 

e An attendant provides general 
information and suggestions, help- 
ing him to use Lederle products. 

The show’s operator neither at- 
tempts to practice veterinary medi- 
cine nor to make on-the-spot sales. 
If someone wants to buy, he is re- 
ferred to a local dealer. Still an ex- 
periment, if the Vetmobile proves 
able to move medicine it will be- 
come part of a fleet. 
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CAGO: 620 N Michi Ave. Bad 
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T SERVICES 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Chemical G Petro-Chem Process Plants 
Industrial Waste Treatment Projects 
Air Pollution Abatement 
Special Mechanical & Process Equipment 
205 Grove Street Westfield, N. J. 
Westfield 2-7117 











Ask for new Scope Sheet C 
listing over 100 of our activities 
EVANS RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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THE C. W. NOFSINGER COMPANY 


Personalized Engineering Service 
PETROLEUM nares AND CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
© Burveys—Planning—Process Design 
.  patneering Design—Drafting—Procurement 
© Bupervision of Construction and Operation 


906 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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Engineers 
CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 
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39 Broadway, New York 6 





EMPLOYMENT 


Position Vacant 


Chemist—Poly merizati peed laboratory devel- 

opment work, 1-3 years’ experience, particularly 

with vinyls, desired. Excellent opportunity to 

grow with outstanding national organization. Send 

complete information on education, experience, 

references and salary desired. All replies confiden- 
P-4153, Chemical Week. 
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Chemical Sales—B.S., Age 30, seeks position in 
chemicals. Wants not just a job, but work with 
future potential, demanding energetic interest and 
hard work. Experience includes 2 years diversi- 
fied Bacteriology and Control Chemistry; 2% 
ears oot to medical and allied professions. 
arried. Will relocate, PW-4169, Chemical Week. 








Selling Opportunity Wanted 


'f you need sales representation on industrial 
bedaile or pharmaceuticals in metropolitan New 
York or Connecticut I am qualified to serve you. 
0. oo 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


: wine 
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CHEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS 
DRUGS—RESINS—WAXES 
PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 


BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-5120 











SURPLUS WANTED 


CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PLASTICIZERS, RESINS, DYES 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS, ETC. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 
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[DEALERS in used-surpias 


y With Confidence 


Send us your inquiries for your requirements 
in Used Chemical and Process Machinery. 
—"“our 37th year’— 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 


164 Observer Highway, Hoboken, N. J. 
Hobeken 3-4425 N. Y. Tel. Ba 7-0600 




















ushers—For Wax, Rote, etc. Free test. Milier 
ri Son, Inc., 36 Meadow, 3. Orange 12, N.J. 


For Sale: Sodium Cyanide, DuPont Cyanoflake 
96% Grade. Up to 20,000 Ibs, available, intact 
in 200 ae fibre drums, $0.16 Ib, F.O.B. Lock- 
ports New York, Nilok Chemicals, Inc. 2000 
ollege Avenue, Niagara Falls, New York. 


Filter Press, Aluminum, size 15, 29 chambers. 
Perry Equip., 1415 N. 6th, Phila. 22, Pa. 














Plant Design & Surveys covering Chemical Elec- 

trochemical and Metallurgical Production; tndus- 

trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment; 
Analysis & Reports 
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Write for price schedule 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
P.O. Box 2059-G + Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Press, Tablet, Stokes DD-2, 19 punch. Perry 
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Wanted: Chemical facturer desires to sub- 

contract the manufacture of certain organic 

chemicals to a firm at the present time equipped 

for ome synthesis. W-4152, Chemical 
eek. 
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a cartoon cornstalk as an ad device 
and is mapping increased contacts 
with farm youth. It plans to sponsor a 
corn raising contest with prizes and 
trips for winners, and is initiating a 
fresh new agronomic program for 
kids, teaching efficient corn growing 
with a new eye-appealing textbook. 

International Mineral Corp., its ad 
budgets boosted 30%, is angling ads 
for more consumer appeal, revamp- 
ing package design. 

With other segments of the industry 
examining more spirited promotion 
and extended education, its apparent 
that the need for ag-chemical promo- 
tion facelifting is catching on. As 
Waugh puts it, “you’ve got to capture 
the imagination. Once its captured, 
you sell.” Certainly, Allied’s more 
than satisfied with results of its razzle- 
dazzle pitches, its educational ap- 
proach—and it has more coming. 





Phenol Safety 


PROPER HANDLING precau- 
tions can make safe the most 
hazardous of industrial materi- 
als. Phenol, for example, is 
highly toxic, can cause serious 
on-the-job accidents by skin 
contact, swallowing or breathing 
its vapor. Therefore, to reduce 
danger to a minimum, Monsanto 
is posting decals—outlining a 
seven-step procedure for safe 
unloading—on its phenol tank 
cars. Detailed are steps like 
these: “Open vent to release 
pressure in car,” and “blow 
steam coils with air and leave 
caps off” (after unloading car). 
Not news to old phenol users, 
the message is more a reminder 
that all steps are important. 











Ready reference: Skydrol—revised 
16-p. booklet on fire-resistant aircraft 
hydraulic fluid, outlining the proper- 
ties, and the installment costs of the 
liquid. Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis. 

e Packaging Tape—A 12-p. booklet 
describing uses of various taping ma- 
terials. Permacel Tape Corp., New 
Brunswick, N.]. 

e Indulin—Technical bulletin de- 
tailing its use in removal and recovery 
of proteins and enzymes. No. 105 A, 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., 
Polychemicals Div., Charleston, S.C. 


e Dresinate—Sodium and _potas- 
sium salts of processed rosins and tall 
oil, a 16-p. technical bulletin furnish- 
ing specifications, physical data and 
suggested applications. Hercules Pow- 
der Co., Wilmington, Del. 

e Acrylonitrile toxicity — Existing 
data on the toxicological properties of 
acrylonitrile are summarized and an- 
alyzed and a treatment procedure is 
outlined for cases of poisoning. Petro- 
chemicals Dept., American Cyanamid 
Co., New York, N.Y. 

@ Molybdic Oxide—Leaflet supply- 
ing basic physical chemical data and 
outlining the major chemical proper- 
ties. Climax Molybdenum Co., N.Y. 


e Butyl Carbitol Acetate—Leaflet 
containing tables of physical, specifi- 
cations, and shipping data. Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corp., N.Y. 


e Essential oils, aromatic chemi- 
cals, balsams, gums, and sundries—A 
12-p. price list for wholesale quantities 
only. Fritzsche Brothers Inc., N.Y. 


e Rubber cure scorch retarder— 
Booklet supplying technical data on a 
scorch retarder for rubber curing. 
Technical Bulletin No. 1, Binney and 
Smith Inc., New York, N.Y. 


e Diethylene and triethylene gly- 
cols — Technical folder containing 
physical data. Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Co., New York. 


e Mylar polyester film is the sub- 
ject of two recent technical bulletins. 
One (TR-1) covers basic technical data 
on electrical, chemical and physical 
characteristics and the second (TR-2) 
lists adhesives and their properties for 
use with the film. Du Pont Co., Film 
Dept., Wilmington, Del. 


® Fatty Acids—Booklet providing 
technical data and specifications for 
fatty acids from tallow, coconut, soya 
bean, vegetable, corn, cottonseed, and 
palm oils; stearine and cottonseed 
pitch; and red oil. A. Gross & Co., 
New York, N.Y. 

e Channels for trading abroad— 
Outlines major routes employed in ex- 
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DISTRIBUTION. 


porting and importing and the consid- 
erations involved in choosing agents. 
Information sources on foreign trade 
and services of the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce are also indicated. 
COMM-FO, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. 

e New product development and 
sale—Provides a reference list contain- 
ing information sources on design, 
plant problems, packaging, protection 
of rights, markets, and promotion. 
BSB 42, Small Business Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

© Loan sources in the federal gov- 
ernment—Sketches federal sources of 
loans to small businessmen, and out- 
lines the requirements, conditions, and 
the procedures involved. Management 
Aid No. 52, Small Business Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 

e Summaries of wholesaling lec- 
tures—Abstract of the wholesale ex- 
ecutive management course sponsored 
by the NAW at Ohio State University. 
Topics covered include promotion, 
sales management, personnel admin- 
istration, and financial management. 
National Assn. of Wholesalers, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

e Sales forecasting—Six manufac- 
turing and four trade field firms are 
scrutinized from three approaches: 
sales analysis, comparatives, and flu- 
idity. Statistical devices and forecast- 
ing methods are also considered. Wis- 
consin Commerce Reports, Vol. III, 
No. 5, Bureau of Business Research 
and Service, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

e Basic marketing chart of the U.S. 
—Contains tabulated information on 
changes in population, life insurance 
sales, income in past three years; fur- 
nishes data on income tax returns, re- 
tail sales, effective buying income, 
occupation and industry income pat- 
terns, and luxury ownership. Research 


Co. of America, New York. 
J 
Distributor Appointments: Kessler 


Corporation (Washington, D.C.) has 
been appointed overseas distributor 
for Lehigh Chemical Products Co. 
(Chestertown, Md.) 

e Associated Metals and Minerals 
Corp. (New York) has been named 
sales agency in the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Belgium, Brazil, Australia, 
for Mexican Sulphur Company, S.A. 

e Arapahoe Chemicals, Inc., and 
Arapahoe Special Products, Inc., have 
names E. C. Godwin & Associates 
(Montreal) their exclusive sales agent 
in Quebec and Ontario provinces. 

e Croda, Inc. (New York) has been 
appointed exclusive agents for the sale 
of alginates in the eastern United 
States by A. S. Protan of Norway. 
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There are sound reasons why you can rely on RCI 
for MaLeic ANHYDRIDE and other basic chemicals, 
Reichhold, as one of the most rapidly growing chemi- 
cal firms, naturally wants to please. So it has set itself 
up to provide the ultimate in service...extensive pro- 
duction facilities, accessible warehouse stocks strate- 
gically spotted throughout the U.S., and technical aid 
available from numerous plants and sales offices. 

As for RCI MAtetc itself, Reichhold’s leadership in the 
world’s synthetic resin production indicates the out- 
It pays to make RCI standing quality you can expect from this chemical. 
You'll benefit too from the economies realized via 
your headquarters for RCI’s new process of converting MALEIc AciD to 


crude MALEIC ANHYDRIDE continuously and in one 


MALEIC AN HYDRIDE step. And you'll want to try RCI MaLeic ANHYDRIDE 


in its convenient new pellet form. 


For details and specific information about these basic 

chemicals, address inquiries to Sales Manager, 

Chemical Division, Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., 630 

Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

If you make... 

Synthetic resins * Chemical intermediates 
Surface-active agents, antiseptics, etc. 


investigate RCI Maleic Anhydride 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 525 NORTH BROADWAY, WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 





Creative Chemistry... 


Your Partner - Formaldehyde 


in Progress ; Glycerine 


Maleic Anhydride 
Phthalic Anhydride 
Phenol 

Sodium Sulfate 


Sodium Sulfite 





NO MORE TOXIC FUMES 
and dust (simpler handling, 
too), thanks to RCI’s pellet- 
izing of Maleic Anhydride. 





vinyl acetate monomer 


CARBID 


AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS 


from... 


FOR MAKING— 


Polyvinyl Acetate Latex Paints 

Vinyl Acetate Copolymer Latex Paints 
Synthetic Textile Fibers 

Soil Conditioners 

Surface Coatings 

Safety Glass 


Adhesives 


POLYMER PROPERTIES 


Vinyl acetate polymers are unusually flexible and 
resistant to yellowing. They are transparent, show good 
abrasion resistance and stability to light, and have only a 
faint odor. They lend quick-drying properties and durability 
to finished products. Vinyl acetate polymers have out- 
standing bonding strength for wood, glass, paper, metal, 
and textile fibers. 


COPOLY MERIZATION 


The properties of vinyl acetate can be substantially 
modified through copolymerization. Benefits that can be 
realized from the use of co-monomers include internal 
plasticization, improved water-resistance, and greater ad- 
hesion. Many ethylenic monomers that copolymerize with 
vinyl acetate are produced by Carpipe, Examples are maleic 
anhydride, maleic esters, acrylonitrile, higher vinyl esters, 
viny! chloride, and acrylic esters. 








Shipped promptly in tank cars from: 
Viagara Falls, New York; South 
Charleston, West Virginia: Texas City, 
Texas. Also available in drums. 


Nracet brand vinyl acetate is available in two grades, 
The DPA grade is inhibited with diphenyl amine and can 
be stored safely for two years—the inhibitor must be 
removed before polymerization. The HQ grade is inhibited 
with hydroquinone and should be polymerized within 60 


days without removing the inhibitor. 
Additional Information Available 


For samples, specifications, prices, or further informa- 
tion on vinyl acetate or other monomers mentioned—call 
or write Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company, a Division 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. Offices in principal cities 
in Canada: Carbide Chemicals Sales Company, Division of 
Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto. 


The term “ Niacet” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation. 





